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A Nation-wide 
Soap and Cleanser Service 
for Schools 





* 
LOS ANGELES 


a, 





Circles indicate warehouses of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Stars indicate sales offices. 
A nation-wide service at your command! 


equipped to supply you promptly 
with soaps and detergents for every con- 
ceivable problem of school cleanliness. 


ROM washing the hands to cleaning floors and 

woodwork—we have developed scientific soaps 
for every purpose in school cleanliness—soaps that do 
the work quicker, better, because they are the result 
of more than 125 years’ soapmaking experience! 


These soaps are at your command through a nation- 
wide service offered by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company. From warehouses located at strategic 
points, insuring prompt service, your school—every 
school—can be supplied with the proper soaps and 


cleansers for every cleaning job. 


Our experts at your command. They come and 
analyze your soap problems thoroughly and com- 
pletely. A proper cleansing material for each purpose 
is specified. You receive the benefit of years of 
research and experience. 


Your soap costs reduced 


In this way, you get the maximum of good from 
every dollar you spend for cleaning purposes. We 
eliminate all uncertainty and waste. Costs are reduced 
when all your soap transactions are handled by one 
organization. Valuable time is saved in purchasing, 
receiving, recording, storing. And money is saved by 
quantity buying made possible this way. 

We will gladly place one of our soap experts at 
your service. Please write the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Company, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers 
of the Univent System of Ventilation, the 
Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation, the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, and other 
heating and ventilating equipment. 
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Univent Ventilation because of definite results it achieved in 
the schoolroom, established the popularity of Unit Ventilation. 
But only the Univent can give Univent Ventilation. 

Where the ventilation requirement is: a continuous supply 
of outdoor air to every pupil in the room, the Univent gives the 
proper atmospheric conditions in the simplest, most effective 
and economical manner. 

It brings in outdoor air—cleans it, heats it to the right 
temperature and distributes it throughout the room with gentle 
air motion but without draft. 

Over ten years of Univent Ventilation in schools throughout 
the country have demonstrated the fact that the architect or 
engineer who specifies Univent Ventilation is taking no chances. 

Write for the book—“Univent Ventilation”. 


A HERMAN NELSON 





Factory at Moline, Illinois - 


BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI 

BOSTON KINGSTON, PA. SAGINAW, MICH. MILWAUKEE DALLAS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. 
HARTFORD, CONN. JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER 
SYRACUSE ERIE, PA. TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY 
ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA. INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT. 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D.C. EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE 
BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 


PRODUCT 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 










SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
LONDON 

OSLO 
MELBOURNE 
TOEIO, OSAKA 
BUENOS AIRES 





New Brilliance in 


..-WITH THE FILMO 
375 WATT PROJECTOR 


The new Filmo 57-GG Projector overcomes the last obstacle 
to perfect schoolroom projection in its ability to cut through 
semi-daylight with pictures of brilliant clarity. Few school- 
rooms can be sufficiently darkened. Now, with the Filmo 
57-GG Projector, light leaks which ordinarily affect projec- 
tion are of no consequence, for the penetration and illumi- 
nating power of this new 375 watt machine give to 
schoolroom movies a brilliance and depth as far reaching in 
their benefit as is the absence of flicker which characterizes 
Filmo movies. 

Another advantage quickly appreciated in the Filmo 
57-GG Projector is its ‘‘carrying power’ when used in large 




















The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


* 


Schoolroom Movies 


halls or auditoriums. Large screens are filled with pictures 
of excellent visibility and brilliance, for the illumination pro- 
vided by this new projector is 41% greater than that from a 
20 volt or 250 watt 16 mm. light source. 

No change, except in illuminating power, is apparent in the 
Filmo 57-GG Projector over the standard Filmo used so widely 
by schools and colleges the world over. The same cooling 
system and safety screen shutter are used. The new Projector 
operates on either alternating or direct current without the use 
of auxiliary resistance units. 

Other models of Filmo Projectors may be equipped with 
this 375 watt, 75 volt illumination at nominal cost. The Filmo 
57-GG Projector may be had in a 1000 ft. model, showing 40 
minutes of pictures without change of reel. 

Any Filmo dealer will gladly demonstrate Filmo for your 
classes. You will observe at first hand the steadiness of Filmo 
projection and the ease of Filmo operation. Write for complete 
details on the new Filmo 57-GG Projector and the story of 
Filmo in schools and colleges. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Bell & Howell Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907 


* 


The new Filmo 57-GG Projector — offering surpassingly brilliant illumination 

for class room or auditorium use. Price, $260 and up with handy carrying case 

which provides extra-wide base for Projector during operation. Other models as 
low as $198. 


Bett & HOWELL Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, !\l. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the new 375 watt 
Filmo 57-GG Projector, and a copy of Booklet No. 28, “Filmo Motion 
Pictures in Visual Education.” 


Name 
Street. 
City... = State 
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f | Clarifying the Aims of Rural School Service.................-. 


By J. CAYCE Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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How Landscaped Grounds Satisfy Educational Needs.......... 


By M. WALTER PESMAN, Landscape Architect, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 
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By R. D. RUSSELL, Professor of Secondary Education, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Idaho 


A Science Building That Meets Present and Future Needs..... 


By EUGENE Davis, Architect, Dallas, Texas 





In Defense of the Business Manager...................020085 


By JOHN B. WyYNkoop, Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Transportation Methods That Succeed in Michigan............. 


By Dr. M.S. PITTMAN, Directcr of Teacher Training, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti 
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Learning’s New Tool: Radio and the Public Address System..... 
By EARL Y. Poore, Chicago 


Bencwtsends Hewes GE Ge Te oc. os. sos ccnegeadeeds dent dawsns 
By M. V. O’SHEA, Editor-in-Chief, The NATION’s SCHOOLS 


Edwin C. Broome New President of Superintendence Group..... 
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Many Improvements Feature New School Equipment........... 


By Pup C. Lovesoy, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
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Acid Proof Laboratory Sinks 


KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are admirably suited for 
all laboratory purposes requiring acid proof units. 

Made entirely in one-piece without seams or 
joints and of a body texture that is absolutely 
impervious to the action of acids, alkalies, chemi- 
cals or corrosive solutions and which will not 
chip, flake or peel, KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are the 
general choice in the modern laboratory. 

KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are manufactured en- 
tirely by hand and hence special requirements 
may be fabricated at no increased proportionate 
cost over standard types. 

Specify KNIGHT-WARE Sinks for economical 
service and durability. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


[COOK SETTLEMENT STREET, AKRON, OHIO 








KNIGHT-WARE Sink Setup at Ohio State University 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
804 World Bldg. 230 N. Canal St. _— Arch St. lst Nat’l Life 
— 206 KN ? * Qj . yj Beekman 1657 Franklin 4658 ittenhouse 3idg. 
There are 306 KNIGHT pobincd Sinks is saanaen etele 1700 
mempetaney - the Chemistry —_ —— San Francisco Niagara Falls Montreal, Que. 
ings at Ohio State University. Merchants Exch. Bldg. 309 United Office Bldg. 1307 Notre Dame St.,W. 


Douglas 375 Niagara Falls 507 Main 2625 
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Typewriter Desk 
A tilting top for the type- 
writing department pro- 
vides comfort and 
correct posture. 
Turn the top 
down ard go 
on with 
work, 






















Study Top Model 
The standard top can be sub- 
stituted with a top without 
book pocumnein, making an 
ideal desk for high 
school and study hall 
purposes. 


desk Can 


OUR school is as modern as its equip- 

ment. For, after all, pupil-efficiency 
is proportionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 


Today ... superintendents, principals, 
and other educational executives know 
that proper seating is a definite factor in 
the physical development . . . and there- 
fore in the mental development. . . of 
every pupil. 

American Seating Company school 
seats are the product of scientific research 

. years of specialized experience... in 
the needs of today’s classroom. Our latest 
product... the “American’’ All-Purpose 
Universal Desk, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of our contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school children. 
With posture-correctness, it incorporates 
features that are new, distinctive ... yet 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








Level Top 


A simple device for attachin 
beneath the lid, holds it level. 


Front feet are placed to per- 
mit two or more desks 
to face together for 
group study. 


Standard Type 


The all-purpose desk. Insures 
comfortable, correct posture. 
Various adjustments, at- 


tachments and devices 
quickly adapt it to 
any school use. 






With Book Support 
By eathengies the pencil rail, 
the special book support 
extension quickly con- 
verts the standard 
model to an 
eye conser- 
vation 

desk. 





















Comfort for Cripples 
This is the standard Universal 
with various attachments 
«which may be purchased 
separately to fit the 
physical fault of the 
pupil. 


ways this (1 )all-purpose 


serve in every school 


immediately recognizable as superior in 
seating for progressive, modern schools. 


Free poster on posture 


To help remind pupils to always sit erect 
—to focus their attention on the benefits 


6 Flexible Features 


Six features make the “American” Universal 
the outstanding all-purpose desk of all time. 


4 Comfort for Cripples— 

Various attachments 

purchased separately as re- 

quired, to fit the physical 

fault of the pupil. 

5 Study Hall Top—in 
place of the standard 


1 Book Support—A spe- 
cial book support ex- 
tension—quickly convert- 
ing the standard model to 
an eye conservation desk. 


2 Level Top—A_ simple 


device attached below 
the lid holds it at a level. 
Especially desirable for 
group study or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter Desk—A 
tilting top for use in 
the typewriting department. 
Turn the top down—and 
it's set for study or work. 


top, atop without book re- 
ceptacle can be substituted. 
Ideal for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


6 Standard Type—For all 
™ ‘round school use. As 
indicated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 














Address. ... 


of correct sitting posture ... we have pre- 
pared an attractive 3 color poster (see 
illustration) suitable for hanging in the 
classroom. It measures 17% inches by 
25 inches—so it can be read easily from 
the back of the room. 60,000 have al- 
ready been sent to schools the country 
over... are hanging in classrooms, daily 
reminding pupils to sit erect. Teachers 
and educators who 
send in the coupon 
will be furnished with 
a poster for each 
classroom, free. Upon 
request, several au- 
thoritative booklets 
on posture and seat- 
ing will also be in- 
cluded. Please use the 
coupon. 


























AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIL.(N.S. 3) 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on 
correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a poster 
for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Poe ee eee U SECC COCO OCCSSC OSES Se) Poe e eee CUO COEOS CESSES eee) 


COdSSeeeSOCCesedesoeseseseSsnnoegnece” DO) Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Tune in on the Graybar Program, at 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time every Tuesday . . . . . Columbia Broadcasting System, 


























ese Speed school work with signals — eee 


message ... or how far the distance ... Graybar signals are equal to any interior communication need in 


a school. They save time for principals . . . for teachers .. . as well as energy that would be wasted in unneces- 


sary footsteps. All school work speeds up. Let us tell you what Graybar Gra b aR 


signals can do for your school organization. Here’s a coupon for a starter! 











OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, N. Y. 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. N.S. 3 2 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us more information about the following Graybar electrical products for Schools: | 
| ] Signal Systems C Interphones 2 Lighting Equipment 0 Public Address Systems | 
| I ni stan coche il chk ln lien oe elven and ealaeeiaara een eA Si tneadctcnetiiecate A ctitntacgsnindestiisdinusapbenaunntecaibedp tania | 
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hese men are 
discussing 
school hygiene .. . 





One man is a school-board executive — the other a representative of The Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company. In modern power laundry service, they 
have found the answer to many of this school’s problems. The ‘‘American”’ 
school-laundry Specialist can help you provide plenty of fresh, clean linens for 
your cafeteria and dormitories — plenty of sanitary, sterilized towels and uni- 
forms for your locker-rooms and gymnasium. No obligation — shall we have 
him pay you a visit? 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“What is 
Single Control— 


Multiple Operation?” 


This is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Prose-Maco Wardrobe. 
Teacher or monitor operates this ward- 
robe by moving only the first door. This 
is single control. All doors open simul- 
taneously. This is multiple operation 
. . . hence the term: single control— 


multiple operation! 


New catalog just printed. 
Write for yours! 


Prose-Maco Mfg. Co. 


1524 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Formerly Progressive School Equipment 
Manufacturing Company 


Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: Swinging book- 
board, Teacher’s Combination wardrobe and restroom, 
Removal non-removable coat hangers, gravity book 
cases, umbrella stands. Illustrated: Prose-Maco Wardrobe Installed. 

















SEALEX VELTONE 


A new idea in 
resilient floors 


Veltone is a new and unusual type of resilient 
floor for schools. It brings you a beauty never 
before found in any other floor material—yet at 
the same time offers every practical advantage 


and every economy that a school could require. 


As you can see by the picture, Veltone is an 


uninterrupted flow of delicately blended color- 


ings. There are no tiles, no mortar lines, no re- 


peats of any kind. When properly laid, Veltone 
is apparently seamless—an unbroken expanse of 


mellow color from wall to wall. 


Still another charm of Veltone is its variety. 
Every yard has its own personality—a delightful 
individuality in color combining and veining. 
Yet these little differences are never so marked 


Continued on next page 








Continued from preceding page 


that they shout for attention. Veltone is rich—yet 
always harmonious and restrained. 

And that is precisely why Veltone belongs in the 
school building. In a classroom it is cheerful and 
colorful without giving an “over-decorated” look. In 
the principal’s office, main hall or assembly room, it 
makes an exceptionally fine-looking floor which adds 
to the distinction of any style of furnishing. 

Veltone is a Sealex Linoleum—made sanitary and 
easy-to-clean by the Sealex Process. Like all Sealex 
Linoleums, it is quiet and resiliently comfortable un- 
derfoot—and famous for durability. 

Another inexpensive way to give an extra touch 
of distinction to a school floor is to add a Sealex 
Linsignia. The “Compass” illustrated here is an 
interesting example of how readily even fairly in- 
tricate designs may be executed in Sealex Linoleum. 
These insets are cut out at our factory and shipped 
ready for installation. Your Sealex Linsignia may be 
your own conception—the school monogram or seal 
—or one of our standard designs. 

Write our Architectural Ser- 
vice Department for further 
information on Veltone or 


Sealex Linsignia. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY: NEW JERSEY 
(o} * 7 
BONDED FLOORS are floors of Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Treadlite 


Tile backed by a Guaranty Bond issued by U. S, Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
They are installed by Authorized Contractors located in principal cities 


€9 
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LINOLEUM FLOO} 
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STANDING BY A POLICY 


When persistence is backed by a policy to excel, popularity is steady and 































certain. ine | 
The name Welch has been synonymous with the highest grade of school li 
equipment for more than half a century— mn | 
Steadily, year after year, the confidence in Welch products and methods a | 
of doing business, has increased. —, 
Dependable Welch representatives, experienced in laboratory furniture 1 | | 
and scientific apparatus, are at the service of school officials in every part of i? if | 





Large factories in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and Chicago, make possible | 
superior products at conspicuously low prices. | 














The engineers of Welch are ready to help you. Their 
experience in hundreds of installations of prominence 





places them in a position to advise with you. No 





obligation whatsoever. 





the United States. + 
Write for Catalog F 


Lab orato1 y 1880—Over Fifty Years of Service to Schools—1931 
W. M-. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
and GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
NJ LABORATORY FuR Facto S } 
APPARATUS mARITOWOS WISCONSIN ISIS ORLEANS SE SNICASOMELINGIS | 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BRANCHES: I 
BIOLOGY, GENERAL SCIENCE 342 MaDISON Ave. 1916 West ENo Ave. 34TH AND BROADWAY 2220 GuaDALuPe St 
AND AGRICULTURE NEW YORKCITY NASHVILLE,TENN. KANSASCITY,MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 











































The Door Choice of Experienced 
School Architects and Builders 


FLUSHWOOD 


(PA T EN T E D) 


N THE up-to-date school building the door has come 

to be recognized as a vital part of construction. Gone 
are the days when architects and builders were content 
with mediocrity in doors . Now they demand excellence 
in door construction as well as in all the other materials 
they use. The doors must reflect the advance in methods 
shown in all else. 

That’s why Flushwood is filling a popular demand and 
growing in use every day. Flushwood equipment is 
really a necessity for the successful modern school 
building. 

Write our nearest office for a 
copy of the Flushwood Catalog 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN SASH AND DOOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. New York City Chicago Toledo 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore Jersey City Greensboro New Haven Wilmington 
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Paul “Tony” Hinkle 
Basketball Coach of 
Butler University 




















“It was a wise move when 
we changed to Nurre Banks” 


In a recent letter Coach Hinkle says: 

“We are now starting our fourth season using Nurre 
Standardized Plate Glass Basketball Banks and in every re- 
spect have found these most satisfactory. All of our players 
have enjoyed the game more while using these banks instead 
of the old style banks such as most high schools used to have. 

“It is hardly conceivable that any banks have received 
more usage and a more varied group of participants than ours 
because of the many visiting teams we have entertained from 
other sections of the country, and the several tournaments 
for which we are hosts during each year. 

‘We are quite sure it was a wise move when we changed 
from the old wooden bank to Nurre Banks.” (Note: Tourna- 
ment Finals of the Indiana High Schools are held in the Butler 
Gymnasium each year.) 


An Ideal Gift for Your Schooll 


If your Graduating Class is seeking a suitable gift for 
the school as a remembrance, a set of Nurre Banks would be 
one of the most useful and appropriate gifts they could pos- 
sibly make. They increase the fairness of the game and en- 
courage speedy, accurate shooting. Made of heavy, genuine 
plate glass . . . three-fourths to one inch thick ... they 
are absolutely smooth, and cannot rust, splinter, warp, bulge 
or spring away from the ball . .. nor vibrate or rattle as 
wood or metal banks often do. Coaches, Athletic Directors 
and Captains of Basketball should have the important infor- 
mation contained in our free illustrated booklet. Use the 


coupon! 
NURRE STANDARDIZED 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 


Sold on Time Payment Plan If Desired 





Increase Spectators 
Gate Re- Can See 
ceipts— Every 
Every Seat Play 
is a With 
Good One Nurre Banks 








f 

; THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC., 

' Bloomington, Indiana. 

i By Mail, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how to have 
I a more efficient gymnasium with Nurre Plate Glass Banking Boards. 

i 

1 Name 

y 

‘ Address ‘ a 
i City... Position 
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DROP ALL WASTE HERE) 


SS 


Do we dare put 
a price ee 


.. SANITATION? 


A FAMOUS school authority once said, 


“What is sanitation worth? Whatever it costs!” 


The Kernerator assures the modern method— 
the sanitary method—of garbage and waste dis- 
posal. Yet one angle that is usually overlooked 
in regard to cost is the fact that the installation 
of a Kernerator in a school relieves the other 
city departments of the cost of hauling away 
garbage and rubbish and in this way the Ker- 
nerator actually pays for itself. 


Hopper doors, conveniently located on each 
floor, receive all waste—papers, sweepings, wilted 
flowers, sanitary napkins and other washroom 
debris, garbage from cafeteria or lunchroom— 
no storage, no transportation. The material 
drops down the flue to the incinerator chamber 
in the basement. There it is destroyed by burn- 
ing. The air-dried waste furnishes the fuel for 
its own destruction. Non-combustibles (tins, 
bottles, crockery) are flame-sterilized and re- 
moved with the ashes. 

Consult your architect. Write for names of 
schools using Kernerators and booklet ‘The 


School Problem of Waste Disposal Solved.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
Milwaukee 


3547 N. Richards St. - - - - 


Offices in over 150 cities 


INCINER 






ey 


ea 





Leonardo High School, Leonardo, N. J. Ernest A. 
Arend, Asbury Park, N. J., Architect. One of the many 
hundreds of schools equipped with Kernerators. 
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Architect: Robert F. Daggett 


THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST Heating Contractors: Hayes Brothers, Inc 
Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CHURCHES 


as well as Schools and other Public Buildings where people congregate, 
are turning to Unit Ventilation for tempered, filtered, fresh air. 


BUCKEYE Héalovent Heating and Ventilating Units are delivering this 


warmed, filtered gently diflused air in hundreds of the nation s Schools, 
Churches, Lodge Rooms, Banks, etc. 


W rite for Illustrated Data Book. 


Indianapolis 




















Main Office 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 


WEDS BUCA TOMER COMDBANY 





Sales and Service Offices 





ATLANTA CHICAGO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOLEDO 
BOSTON GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SEATTLE TORONTO 
BUFFALO DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE RICHMOND, VA. SPOKANE YOUNGSTOWN 
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PITTSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL PITTSFIELD, MASS 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
HARDING AND SEAVER, PITTSFIELD J. D. Letanp anp Company, Boston 


Hoxtzer-Casot Equiprpep THROUGHOUT 


HE schools shown above now building are rep- 

resentative of the modern trend toward larger 
units of the highest grade construction with most 
modern equipment. 


SWEET'S Naturally the architects of these buildings have 
The complete Holter. Chosen Holtzer-Cabot equipment for telephone sys- 
Catalogue--Pages 6122 tem, fire alarm system and electrical distribution 
| system for the laboratory as they know Holtzer-Cabot 

Signal Systems have no equal. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC (CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SALES OFFICES: SYRACUSE DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 





PIONEERS IN SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
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they chose the 


Tete that ENDuRE’ 


fhe Now Edison Bl 
Cl 


Boston 15 Hoored wit 
TILE-TEX 
Resilient Floor Tile 


HE Edison Illuminating Co. wanted silent, 

resilient, lasting floors in their new building 
at Boston; so they chose Tile-Tex — a resilient 
floor tile in the price range of ordinary floor 
coverings. 





















The floor areas of this modern office building 
are covered throughout with Tile-Tex—a total 
of 70,000 sq. ft.—and the installation is finished 
off with 7,000 lineal feet of Tile-Tex Cove Base. 


This is only one of the hundreds of office build- 
ings, stores, schools, hospitals, and churches that 
are using Tile-Tex for greater floor satisfaction 
at pronounced savings in cost and maintenance. 


Tile-Tex answers every demand for service, 
sanitation, beauty, and foot-easy resilience. It 
induces silence—resists wear, fire, and dampness 
—and is warranted not to crack or disintegrate 
even when laid on damp concrete floors, at or 
below grade, that have not been waterproofed. 








Investigate today! Mail the coupon for 
our free book that gives the facts and 
illustrates in natural colors the many 
Tile-Tex designs. 


TILE-TEX SANITARY Here’s the modern way to 
COVE BASE finish the job—the only cove 
base that can be applied with 
good results to rough, uneven 
surfaces and provides a sani- 
tary connection between 
walls and floors. Will not 
crack, loosen, or disintegrate. 





EDISON BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Bigelow, Wadsworth, Hubbard & Smith — Boston 
ARCHITECTS 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 


1237 McKINLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 
1237 McKinley Avenue 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Send your booklet “Floors that Endure” and 
give name of nearest distributor. 








COREE HEE E EERE EEE H EEE EEEEEE SEE EE EEEe 


| Titteteeeeeeeeeeee eeeneneeseeeseeenssesieeesser ees eeeses ens 
0 Check here if you want illustrated data on 
Tile-Tex Sanitary Cove Base. 
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THE ELECTRIC 





MAGINE your school auditorium crowded 
to capacity ... pupils and parents intent on 
a play or lecture . . . suddenly, without a sec- 
ond’s warning, the hall is plunged into total 
darkness. Even exit lights become useless. 
Electric current failure at a time like this can 
cause inconvenience, confusion and danger. 
Is your school protected against these risks? 
It should be. 


An Exide Emergency Lighting System in- 
stalled in your school cancels the chance of 
power failure. 


Electrical current fail- 


ure may seldom occur, 
but once may be too 
often. A distant fire, a 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING = "away flood, or elec- 
BATTERIES 


trical storm can cripple 
power lines . . . cause 





current to fail in your school. The power 
company can’t be blamed. It does everything 
possible to give you dependable service, but 
it’ cannot foresee such accidents any more 


than you. 


Many schools and colleges have installed 
reliable Exide Emergency Lighting Batteries 
to guard against sudden current failure. The 
moment power fails, Exides instantly and 
automatically take over the entire emergency 
lighting job . . . without a finger pressing a 
button ... a hand touching a switch. Pupils, 
parents, school personnel . . . all are safe. 


And Exide Batteries are not expensive. 
Send for our Bulletin. It tells you about 
Exide Emergency Lighting for Schools, or 
we shall be glad to send a representative 
from one of our seventeen branches to discuss 
it. No obligation. Act today. 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Guard Against Splinters 








a SPECIFY 
’ BLOX-ON-END~ 
FLOORING 


Bloxonend was not designed 
originally for school use. It was 
drafted into this service because it 
eliminated the objections to ordinary 
wood floorings—splinters, lack of resil- 
iency, cupping, squeaking, short life, decay 
of sleepers in basement floors and the mag- 
nifying of sound. Today nearly every promi- 
nent school architect in the United States is speci- 
fying it for gymnasia, shops, handball and squash 
courts. 


BLOXONEND is splinterless because the wood fibre 

ends form its surface. Its unique construction and 

method of laying insure lasting smoothness. The 

floor is fast, yet inherently resilient. It pre- 

sents a handsome appearance and affords 

an ideal surface for games, dancing, gym- 

nastics and similar activities for which 

the modern school gymnasium is 

utilized. Write for sample and 
specifications. 


CARTER BLOXONEND 
FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


q 
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Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


The illustration at top shows the gymnasium 
of the handsome new Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Camden, N. J. 
An exterior view of the same school 
is shown at left. The gymnasium 
was floored with 4150 square feet 
of BLOXONEND. Dunlap & 
Davis, Philadelphia, were 

the architects. 


-END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


: 
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BLOX- 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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BALANCE 


Satisfactory heating is a problem 
of balance. The supply should bal- 
ance the demand, and this balance 
should be maintained throughout 
any variations of outside weather. 
The need for exact balance is not 
alone in the interests of comfort and 
health, though this is increasingly 
important. When the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand by so little as to 
raise building temper- 


DUNHAM 


sometimes extremely sudden fluc- 
tuations on the demand for heat. 
The Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System provides a 
controlled supply that is equally 
variable. 

Hot steam, cool steam or warm 
steam under accurate control bal- 
ance changing demand due to 
weather variations. 


Existing vacuum re- 


ature one degree, fuel DIFFERENTIAL turn line systems can 


consumption increases 
approximately 3 per 


HEATING 


easily be changed 
over to Differential 





cent, and costlikewise. JHE HEATING SYSTEM THAT = Qheration at a cost 


Temperature, sun and 
wind create wide and 


WEATHER’ . : . 
acon which will be paid out 
**Warm’”’ Steam (133° to 212° F.) 

“*Hot’’ Steam (above 212° F.) 


of the fuel savings. 





C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


450 East Ohio Street 
- Chicago, Ill. 











Waste-Proof 


Walk through the corridors of 
your building while the scrub 
women are at work and you will 
know why Soilax is waste-proof. 
The Soilax color signals — green 
for economy and yellow for waste 
— prevent careless employees from 
using too much. And its unique 
cleaning action cuts the time and 
labor necessary to get good clean- 
ing results. Is it any wonder why 
we are able to guarantee Soilax to 
cut cleaning material costs from 25 
to 50%? 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 
Minnesota Building, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturing Plant 
5863 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in 
the Following Cities: 


Akron Des Moines New York 
Boston Fort Wayne Omaha 
Buffalo Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Chicago Jacksonville Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas City Saint Louis 
Cleveland Louisville Topeka 
Detroit Milwau'ee Wichita 





floors and walls 


that reflect cleanliness . . . 


I: you find it a laborious and costly problem to keep your floors, walls, 
and woodwork clean .. . if you find costs out of line with results 
accomplished . . . then here is some welcome news for you. 


Soilax—an utterly new type of cleaning material, radically different 
from any other—cleans better in less time and at less cost. 


All kinds of dirt — including grease deposits — yield to Soilax 
almost instantly. Soilax does away with laborious scrubbings and the 
necessity of too often repeated mopping. It gives a spotless cleanliness 
to tile, marble, terrazzo floors, painted and varnished woodwork, 
painted walls, lavatories, and fixtures at reduced cost of both labor 
and material. 


In addition, Soilax is waste-proof. In its original form, Soilax is a 
pink powder. When used in correct proportions, it forms a green 
solution. When too much Soilax is used, the solution automatically 
turns yellow. Only the color blind can ignore these color signals. 


For these reasons Soilax cannot be confused with other cleaning 
materials. It is a new, scientific discovery, and is the only cleaning 
material to be granted patent rights by the United States Government. 


We guarantee every statement made in this advertisement, and will 
be glad to let you prove them to yourself — at no cost or obligation 
unless you are convinced. Write now for details. 








LOOSENS 
Oat 





OISSOLVES 
GREASE 


“A LITTLE DOES A LOT" 








$ 6 J 2 4 @ That's just what one building in Niagara Falls, New York, 


saved in one year— $6,240—when they introduced modern 


‘@ ye @| r Sa ve d | Nn methods in their floor maintenance system. 


e If you want to cut down maintenance expense and at the 


it | O O r S C r U b b in g same time preserve the beauty and life of your floors, send the 


coupon below for our new Central Chart. It is absolutely free, 


| a b O r and obligates you in no way. 


@ This Control Chart will serve as a complete guide for your 


janitor in his regular floor maintenance schedule. It will be 










brought to you by a Johnson Floor Maintenance Engineer who 
will make an intelligent study of your floors—analyzing your 
floor problems in detail. He will then put down his findings on 
the chart as a permanent record with recommendations for the 
most economical and successful treatment of each floor. 


@ Mail coupon for the new Control Chart for the care of floors, 


by S.C. JOHNSON & SON 





et 
8. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. N88, RACINE, WISCONSIN @ Without cost or obligation pleas 
have your Floor Maintenance Engineer bring us your new Johnson Control Chart 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating T/nits are Quiet in Cper- 
ation, Dependable, Reliable 
and Plearing in Appearance. 


| 











Stationary 
Weather Louvres 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 





























HILDREN become rest- 

less and fidgety ... teach- 
ers find it hard to maintain 
discipline—when improper heat- 
ing and ventilating conditions 
prevail throughout the classroom 
or building. How much better, 
how much more satisfactory for 
all concerned, it is to heat with 
the time-tested, experience- 
proved Universal Units. 


Universal Units provide a high- 
ly efficient, economical and de- 
pendable method of supplying 
classrooms with regularly- 
changed, clean and wholesome, 
heated air. There is no over- 
heating, no underheating; no 
drafts or stuffiness. Universal 


}reet 





% 


the result of 





Units deliver a vertical discharge 
of air heated at just the required 
temperature, constantly and 
quietly. They have been designed 
and constructed to meet every 
heating and ventilating require- 
ment and to give years of reli- 
able service. 


Universal Units can be applied 
with complete satisfaction in 
the large school and the small; 
in the new and the old. The 
American Blower Branch 
Office near you will be glad to 
give you complete information. 
Write for the list of prominent 
installations, or catalog. There 
is no obligation. 


American Rlower 








x HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 


e CANADIAN SIROCCO CO.,LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. @ 


Bin HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1661 


(1109) 
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Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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MAKE ) 
110 MISTAKE! 


ON’T make the mistake of buying 


inferior paper towels. Don’t tolerate 


littered washrooms. Eliminate waste and 


other towel problems forever. 


You can do it with Bay West Mosinee Singl- 
towls. They are stronger. They do not tear 
easily when wet. They last longer because 
fewer are used. And they’re soft and sooth- 


ing, too. 


Many prominent schools have continued 
using Bay West Mosinee Kraft Towels after 
comparative demonstrations — after seeing 
the amazing efficiency of Singltowls. 


Let us arrange for a free 
test in your own wash- 


rooms. Write for details. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
—a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


—WEST— 


RRBOD BSAC TOTTI CaF 


MOSINEE 
KRAFT TOWELS 
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First cost is truly last 
cost when Alberene 
Stone is used. 








Even though Al- 
berene Stone may cost 
a few dollars more at the 
outset, its original cost is its 
only cost. Acids, alkalis, fumes 
and flames leave this natural stone 
as they find it—smooth, unstained, un- 
spalled. Its freedom from upkeep cost has 
earned a preference for it in the educational 
field as in other fields where laboratories receive 
severe, constant use. You see Alberene Stone 
equipment not only in Frick Chemical Laboratory, 
Princeton Univ., and Sterling Laboratory, Yale 
Univ., but in the hundreds of smaller laboratories 
erected in recent years by public and private schools. 
First cost is truly last cost when Alberene Stone is 
used, and we will gladly supply detailed information, 
as well as our Laboratory Bulletin containing valu- 
able facts on laboratory design. Alberene Stone 
Company, 153 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Branches at Chicago — Cleveland — Pittsburgh — 
Newark, N. J.—Washington, D. C.—Philadelphia 
—Boston — Rochester, N. Y.— Richmond. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. 


ag:  ~-<@ SS a Ge 
STONE 





Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving, Sinks 
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ezmonettes 
on SEATING 


NO 1 





“See 


School seating, with price as the principal 
recommendation, deprives the child of essen- 
tials conducive to quick learning, and de- 
frauds the community of economies which 
can be measured only in terms of quality. 





Movable Desks Tablet Arm Chairs Teachers Chairs Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs Kindergarten Chairs Sewing Room Chairs Steel Stools 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1134 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





— Metal Furniture Since ’97 
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How many text-books 


passed mid-years wit. 





\: don’t have to tell you how school 
children treat books. ““Roughly”’ is hardly 
the word. And that rough treatment costs 
you money. 

High grades in the hardest tests .. . 
that’s the record of Fabrikoid-bound 
books. Fabrikoid is a pyroxylin-coated 
material that is wear-defying, tough and 
durable. At the same time, as you have 
probably seen, Fabrikoid books are at- 
tractive and good-looking. What’s more, 
they keep their good looks. Fabrikoid may 
be washed and scrubbed clean as a whistle. 
Ordinary soap and water do the job. 

Fabrikoid is the answer to the problem 
of lowering book-replacement costs. That 
means savings for your school. 

Our text-book department is at your 
service. Write for information on Fabri- 
koid. No obligation. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid 
Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 











These books, bound in 
attractive, durable Fab- 
rikoid, were published by 
Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. The upper two 
were bound by Plimpton 
Press, and the lower one 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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Clarifying the Aims of Rural 


School Service 


An analysis of social-economic changes that have occurred 
during the past twenty years and how they affect rural life 
and increase the responsibilities of district superintendents 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


I THE office of district superintendent of 
schools in New York State was created by a 
legislative act in 1910, which became effec- 

tive January 1, 1912. This legislation was the re- 
sult of five years of intensive study and discussion 
among the groups most interested and without 
question was effected by the social-economic con- 
ditions then dominant in the rural life of the 
state.* 

The office of district superintendent has con- 
tinued during the twenty-year period with practi- 
cally no change from the legislative standpoint. 
Yet social and economic conditions have changed 
materially. It is pertinent to analyze these factors 
as a basis for determining the direction that 
should be given the work of the district superin- 
tendent during the next decade. 

For the year ending July, 1929, the 208 district 
superintendents had general supervision of 19,199 
teachers and 423,698 pupils... This represents 
46 per cent of the teachers and 43 per cent of all 
the pupils of the public schools of the state outside 
Greater New York. These figures in themselves 





*In New York State a district superintendent has general supervision 
of all schools, exclusive of cities and villages over 4,500 population employ- 
ing a superintendent, in a county or group of towns in a county. A su- 
pervisory district is the area supervised by a district superintendent. 


indicate in some measure the influence exercised 
by district superintendents. The figures grow 
more significant when we realize that they rep- 
resent a larger number of teachers than are to be 
found in any one of thirty-four different states of 
the Union? and more pupils than there are persons 
in any one of the following states: Arizona, 
Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, Vermont and 
Wyoming. 

“In 1910 there were completed and under con- 
tract approximately 2,800 miles of highway of the 
state system, in 1920 a little more than 8,300 
miles and in 1930, 11,340 miles.’* While there are 
no reliable data concerning the mileage of im- 
proved county roads for 1910 and 1920, at the 
present time there are 7,521 miles of improved 
county roads and 1,692 miles of improved town 
roads. The state commissioner of highways esti- 
mates that under the new county road system, 
this will be increased to between 1,200 and 1,500 
miles per year.*® 

According to the foregoing figures, for 1930 the 
total mileage of improved hard roads in New York 
was only a little over 20,000 miles. In January, 
1930, the Oneida County and Mohawk Valley Town 
Association proposed a program in which it esti- 
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mated that there were 50,000 miles of unimproved 
highways in New York State and in which it asked 
for a $100,000,000 bond issue to “pull the farmers 
out of the mud.” In a discussion in the Knicker- 
bocker Press the commissioner of highways was 
quoted as favoring a survey to determine what 
portions of the land reached by these 50,000 miles 





TABLE I—TREND IN NUMBER OF TELEPHONES 
IN NEW YORK STATE* 


Telephone Stations Telephone Stations 





Not Including in Farm 
Year New York City Areas} 
1910 119,636 approx. 22,000 
1920 306,550 23,000 
1929 527,273 28,393 
1930 todate 557,813 29,880 
- *The data for the third column are included in the second 


*Data from New York Telephone Company, Albany, N. Y., 
January 31, 1930. 


of highway are worth saving as farm land and 
what areas might more advantageously be aban- 
doned as far as agricultural purposes are con- 
cerned. 

In view of these figures it is not too much to 
expect that in another decade or two at the most. 
every rural child in New York will live on or near 
an improved highway. This change will come 
about in two ways; first, through building im- 
proved roads to all land worth saving and, second, 
through the natural migration of individuals to sec- 
tions where modern transportation is available. 

In 1910, 62,655 motor vehicles were registered 
in New York State; in 1920, 682,919} and in 1928, 
2,115,178: During 1928, each of the following 
counties registered more motor vehicles than the 
entire state had in 1910: Erie, Monroe, Nassau, 
Onondaga and Westchester.* 


Changes That Have Taken Place 


The first automobile bus carriers were regis- 
tered by the public service commission in 1914. 
For that year the public service commission regis- 
tered 53 carriers, for 1920, 56 and for 1928, 127. 
For 1928, 61 carriers reported 1,714 busses in 
operation and 69,450,851 fares sold. This repre- 
sents a change in transportation that is affecting 
practically every section of the state.° 

Interurban railway mileage for the past twenty 
years has decreased, according to the following 
figures: 1910, 1,408.60 miles; 1920, 1,845.63 miles, 
and 1928, 1,075.63. While these figures do not par- 
ticularly concern the rural sections of the state, 
yet they indicate a change that is taking place.* 

While the number of telephones in use in the 
state outside of New York City has increased 
nearly 400 per cent since 1910, the number in 
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farm areas has increased only about 35 per cent. 
These trends are indicated in Table I. Many farm 
areas have fewer telephones than in 1910. 

Rural free delivery mail routes were first estab- 
lished in 1897. By 1910, New York’s mileage 
totaled approximately 44,800. In 1930, this mile- 
age had increased to 48,783. The development of 
the parcel post system adds to the significance of 
these figures.*® 

In 1924, 24,623 farm homes of New York State 
reported having radios.* While data are not avail- 
able to indicate the extent of the growth of the 
radio, it is common knowledge that a large per- 
centage of all homes, both rural and urban, have 
radio service. Floyd R. Thayer, district superin- 
tendent of Otsego County found that, in 1929, 
66 per cent of all the children in the schools of 
his supervisory district had radios in their homes. 

Air mail service is relatively new and thus far 
affects primarily the large metropolitan centers. 
It is significant that one of the chief air routes 
from east to west follows the same valley that 
determined the route of New York’s chief railway, 
its leading canals and the course of the trading 
vessels that preceded the earlier settlers. 

In 1920 more than 45,000 farm homes in New 
York State had running water in the house.* 

In 1910 outside of the city of New York there 
were 144,695 users of electricity in the state; 
in 1920, 544,241, and in 1928, 1,394,523.° In 1920 
about 25,000 farm homes had gas or electricity.‘ 
In 1929 it was estimated that 71,000 New York 
farm homes had electricity alone.® 

The moment that water is piped into the house 








TABLE II—DATA SHOWING INCREASE IN 
SPECIALIZED TRUCK FARMING 

Crop 1918 1928 
ISR Eee 815 2,120 
Cauliflower .................- 1,520 4,320 
ET Wcsscttistesacectesinitakitiie 3,200 4,590 
Cucumbers ............-.- 1,450 4,110 
I taal 3,484 4,460 
I I as ccenniccennesne 1,100 7,500 
Strawberries ................ 3,475 4,480 
CO 70 200 
EES: Hee 3,060 4,120 
PN NN ii scssnctteionee 4,250 6,840 











or electricity is available, the energy of the farm 
woman is released from drudgery and is available 
for other work. Certain outlets for this energy 
are no doubt indicated by the increase in the 
membership of the New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus and of parent-teacher associations 
in rural areas. 
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TABLE III—DatTa SHOWING Crops THAT HAVE DECREASED IN VALUE* 





Crop 1910 
I ik cdecncrech ieee: 8,414,000 
0 Se ee er 2,562,000 
Buckwheat .................. 6,578,000 
a 40,290,000 
Tobacco ..... 5,000,000 
Onions _...... 3,532,000 


*The figures show the total production in bushels. 





In 1901-02, the first home reading course was 
offered to farm women in New York State. The 
following year 9,500 women enrolled for this 
course, labeled “Saving Steps.” In 1910-11, 17,800 
women had enrolled in reading courses and twenty- 
four groups had formed reading clubs. 

The first home demonstration agent in the state 
was employed in 1914-15. In 1919-20, the New 
York State Federation of Home Bureaus was 
established with a reported membership of 10,715. 
In 1928-29, the total membership was reported as 
26,815. They represented 986 rural and 119 urban 
communities.° 

Available records indicate that the first rural 
parent-teacher association in New York was 
organized at Ogden No. 5, Monroe County, in 1920. 
A report for 1929 indicates approximately 3,800 
rural parent-teacher organizations with a total 
membership of approximately 78,000.° 

In 1920, there were 7,021 tractors in use on New 
York farms.® In 1925, this number had increased 
to 25,681.° These figures represent an increase 
during only a five-year period. General observa- 
tion indicates a large increase in the use of ma- 
chines that multiply the productive output per 
laborer engaged in farm work, for instance, plant- 
ing machines, hay loaders, gang plows and harvest- 
ing machines. 

Garages and filling stations have supplanted liv- 
ery stables. Power companies are bringing new 
types of work into many rural communities. Elec- 
tric refrigeration has stimulated specialization in 
truck farming. The acreage figures in Table II 
indicate the increase in specialized truck farming." 


1928 


4,702,000—due to increased yield per acre 


314,000—decreased yield and acreage 
3,475,000—decreased yield and acreage 


32,376,000—decreased acreage 


1,020,000—acreage decreased from 4,000 to 800 
1,291,000—decreased acreage and yield 


Hops—Acreage so decreased that estimates were discontinued after 1921. 





Table III shows the crops that have decreased in 
value" and Table IV shows the decrease in the 
number of live stock. 

The farming areas of many sections of the state 
have materially decreased in population. “The 
number of persons actually engaged in agriculture 
apparently reached the maximum about 1890, and 
has been declining since that time.” Less than 
7 per cent of the total population of the state lived 
on farms in 1928.12 Two important changes have 
taken place. In many communities the older popu- 
lation has practically disappeared and land has 
been purchased and settled by groups representing 
a relatively new immigration: Poles, Italians, 
Lithuanians, Czechoslovakians, Finns and Hun- 
garians. The other change due to increased trans- 
portation facilities has resulted from an urban 
population moving into the country. There are 
really two phases of this change—the family that 
is moving into the country for a permanent home 
and the urban individual who is going to the coun- 
try for the summer, thereby leaving the mark of 
his urban interests on the resident population. 


The Fluctuating Dollar 


Table V indicates changes in the economic as- 
pects of the rural population of New York. 

Since 1920 the annual value of farm crops has 
materially decreased. While the other figures indi- 
cate an apparent gain in wealth they are largely 
offset by the change in the value of the dollar. 
Table VI indicates something of this change and 
of how farmers in the United States as a whole 
have fared as a result of the fluctuating value of 





TABLE IV—DATA SHOWING DECREASE IN NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK 











1910 1929 Per Cent Decrease 
930,000 452,000 51 
. 666,000 290,000 56 
1,410,000 1,330,000 5 
1,013,000 565,000 44 
591,000 382,000 35 
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TABLE V—CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF NEW YORK’S RURAL POPULATION 





Farm land only 
Live stock 

Live stock products 
Farm crops 

Forest products - 


*Data from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1922 and 1929. 


Value in 1910 Value in 1920* Value in 1925 
708,000,000 793,000,000 647,000,000 
_ 183,000,000 314,000,000 170,000,000 | 
_. 105,000,000 225,000,000 237,000,000+ | 
_ 190,000,000 417,000,000 260,000,0007 | 
10,000,000 19,000,000 | 


*+Memorandum from New York State Department of Agriculture. Data for 1928. | 


the dollar. These figures are based upon 100 as an 
index figure of general business conditions in 
1910-14." 

From Table VI it should be noted that while in 
1920 the prices received by farmers were higher 
than retail prices, in 1929 the index of farm prices 
was considerably lower than the index for retail 
prices. From the standpoint of cost of living, the 
farmer needed $1.98 in 1920 and $1.50 in 1927 to 
purchase the same amount of living that he could 
purchase for a dollar in 1910-14. 

The country life movement has come and gone. 
It was predicated on a false assumption, for it 
advocated taking people back to the farm, a pro- 
posal that runs counter to the economic changes 
growing out of the increased productivity of the 
individual worker on the farm. 

The number of high schools under district super- 
intendents in the state has increased from 575 in 
1912 to 622 in 1928. The number of pupils com- 
pleting the eighth grade increased from 15,483 in 
1920 to 21,740 in 1928. The total number of high 
school pupils in district and village superintend- 
encies increased from 66,929 in 1910 to 349,323 in 
1927. 

Table VII gives some indication of the increase 
in minimum standards during this period. 

From 1912 to 1928 the cost of transportation of 
pupils in supervisory districts increased from $60,- 
720 to $756,662. 

New interests have sprung up. Among these 
may be noted the 4-H club work, in which the 
1928-29 enrollment was 20,406 boys and girls, 
health clubs and parent-teacher associations. 

The foregoing paragraphs give some indication 
of the tremendous social-economic changes that 
have occurred during the past twenty years and 
how they have affected the rural life of New York 
State. Specifically, in one way or another, all of 
these changes affect the work of the district super- 
intendents who are responsible for the educational 
welfare of these rural areas. These issues were 


discussed at length in the several regional confer- 
ences of district superintendents held during the 
early months of 1930. The figures quoted in the 


following pages represent impressions gained from 
these discussions. 

Whereas in 1910 probably not more than 5 to 
10 per cent of the schools under superintendents 
could be reached by well improved highways, 
to-day more than 75 per cent of such schools are 
on or near improved highways open to automobile 
traffic practically the entire year. In 1910 the dis- 
trict superintendent traveled in a horse and buggy. 
To-day, he travels almost entirely by automobile. 
The recent rapid development in methods of snow 
removal has materially increased the use of auto- 
mobile transportation during the winter months. 
This means that hours formerly spent in travel 
can now be spent in effective work either in the 
schools or in the office. 

Also, increased transportation facilities mean 
that more people can get to the superintendent 
and thus more demands are made upon his office 
time. 

Practically all union free and central rural 
schools have telephones in the principal’s office. 
Most school trustees can be reached at their home 
by telephone and practically all teachers at their 
homes or boarding places. Moreover, the increased 
use of the telephone has its effect upon the super- 
intendent, because patrons can reach him with a 
variety of problems. 


Relieving Farmers of Drudgery 


Labor saving devices are gradually releasing 
the energies of the farm women for other pur- 
poses. In most rural communities there is to-day a 
certain energy available for social purposes that 
was not available in such large measure twenty 
years ago. On the superintendent rests the respon- 
sibility for helping direct this energy toward pro- 
ductive social ends. 

Moreover, the children in these farm homes are 
experiencing a certain freedom from drudgery. 
*They have time and energy that the school should 
help direct. Those who remain on the farm 
through their adult life will find still a different 
social status from that which their parents expe- 
rience to-day. These changes force a responsibility 
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on the superintendent for directing and guiding 
the revision of the school curriculum and for the 
organization and supervision of social activities 
of children, particularly those of the adolescent 
age. 

The increased productivity of machinery no 
doubt tends to decrease the actual number of peo- 
ple living on farms, which in turn will affect the 
problem of centralization of schools in rural areas, 
and ultimately the size of the supervisory district. 

The two significant migrations of population 
increase the responsibilities of the district super- 
intendent. Urban people moving to the country 
have surrounded every city with school districts 
populated by a class of persons who want their 
children to have the best educational opportuni- 
ties America can afford. They will not be satisfied 
with the meager opportunities that have marked 
the one-teacher school during the past quarter of 
a century. 


Urbanizing Rural Population 


The annual migration of vacationists has 
brought our rural areas in direct contact with the 
thinking of our more urbanized population, so that 
district superintendents, especially in the moun- 
tainous areas of the state, find themselves dealing 
at first hand with the spirit and interests of the 
most progressive urban centers. 

On the other side of the picture we have school 
communities where the older native population has 
disappeared and where the farms have been taken 
over by new immigrants, especially those from 
central European countries. There are literally 
scores of one-teacher districts in the state with 


] 


TABLE VI—How FARMERS HAVE FARED AS 
RESULT OF FLUCTUATING VALUE OF 


THE DOLLAR | 
Item «1914 ~—S«1920 «1929 

Wholesale prices 100 230 150 | 

| 2etail prices—food 106 207 #174 | 
| Farm prices, N. Y. _...103 217 157 
| Cost of living to farmers..100 198 150 
| Cost of living in U. S.........104 212 172 


fewer than five inhabitants qualified to vote or 
hold office. In fact, there are many districts with- 
out a single qualified elector in residence. This 
means that responsibility for helping carry on the 
state’s Americanization program rests with the 
district superintendent. 

The past decade has been exceedingly trying 
for rural people throughout the United States. 
The difficult economic conditions have been re- 
flected in the attitude of farmers toward their 
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schools and has constituted one of the chief prob- 
lems confronting district superintendents in their 
efforts to develop a better educational offering for 
rural children. 

Growth of secondary education, particularly the 
extension of this movement to include grades 
seven and eight, has materially increased the 
responsibility of district superintendents and 
requires of them a knowledge that will fit them 
adequately for supervision of all secondary school 


TABLE VII—INCREASE IN MINIMUM STAND- 
___ ARDS FROM 1912 TO 1928 , f. 
Title 1912 1920 1928 
| Teachers’ annual salary..$4389 $807 $1,340 


Average length of 
scneol term.................. 





183 185 


grades. The movement requires that the superin- 
tendents assume the leadership in extending sec- 
ondary education to all children of their super- 
visory districts. 

The rapid development of the state’s assump- 
tion of financial responsibility for education makes 
it imperative that district superintendents assume 
the leadership in guaranteeing that these state 
funds shall be spent locally to the best possible 
advantage of the rural areas. The abandonment 
of the duplication principle for the purchase of 
library books, equipment and supplies forces the 
superintendent to assume the primary responsi- 
bility for advising trustees in these matters, a 
duty that was once exercised only by the state 
department. 

The enlarged social horizon brought to rural 
communities by the universal utilization of the 
automobile challenges the superintendent to lead 
in developing new rural activities in harmony with 
the interests of the people concerned. 


Urban and Rural Schools Now Similar 


The increased migration of urban people into 
the country and of the graduates of rural schools 
to the cities obligates the rural superintendent to 
be abreast of the educational movements of the 
day and breaks down any differentiation that may 
have existed between rural and urban schools. 

The foregoing considerations raise certain other 
questions that can be answered only in the future 
but that challenge anyone who assumes responsi- 
bility for a position of supervisory leadership in 
New York’s public school system: 

In view of these vital changes, is there any 
longer a need for the one, two, or three-teacher 
common school district? 

What changes are needed in our present inter- 
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mediate unit—the supervisory district—or in the 
office of district superintendent better to serve the 
changing rural areas of the state? 

What special supervisory or administrative 
services, in addition to those now being rendered, 
are needed by the rural schools? What effect will 
the continued growth of centralization have upon 
these services and the means of supplying them? 

What qualifications should the people of the 
state expect and require of the district superin- 
tendents who influence the destines of half a mil- 
lion children? 

What financial reward should the state provide 
for the men and women who influence the daily 
lives of these half a million children? 

What changes should we begin to consider in 
the relationships of the superintendent to the 
public he serves and to the state education depart- 
ment he represents? 
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Why School Cafeterias Are Gaining 
in Popularity 


The hot school lunch is gaining consideration as 
an important factor in education as well as a 
means of meeting the food requirements of chil- 
dren, according to Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior 
specialist in home economics, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. From the serving of good, wholesome food 
in balanced proportions, good food habits are 
taught, she explained, and eating in groups trains 
in social habits. 

The school lunch should help lay the foundation 
for good health, upon which mental training may 
be built, by providing wholesome and balanced 
lunches, well prepared and attractively served. It 
should represent wise food selection, a high stand- 
ard of preparation, cleanliness, equipment, service 
and desirable surroundings. These combined teach 
wise food habits and right social attitudes and 
create preferences for good food properly served 
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and distaste for other lunches, such as pick-up 
lunches sold by venders. 

The whole-hearted participation of the children 
is necessary in any sound nutrition plan. The chil- 
dren’s interest can be aroused, through graphic 
illustrations, in health factors of vital concern to 
them. Food facts must be “sold” to them. Posters 
are sometimes used and, by suggestion, aid the 
child in the selection of his food. 

The food is usually assembled with an under- 
standing of the needs of the particular group 
served. Common foods, instead of unusual foods, 
are served so that what is learned at school can 
be applied at home. 

The school cafeteria should be regarded as the 
school health center. It provides opportunity and 
practice for lessons in courtesy, consideration and 
responsibility which promote good citizenship. 
Opportunities for the expression of proper health 
habits, personal hygiene, good conduct toward 
one’s neighbors and the larger group, self-control, 
unselfishness, promptness, and thoughtfulness are 
not afforded by any other school agency to the 
extent that can be found in the school cafeteria. 
The student patrol directing lunch room traffic and 
general orderliness is a means of training in re- 
sponsibility, cooperation and team work. 





Ohio’s Home and Hospital Work for 
Its Handicapped Pupils 


There are 3,500 physically handicapped pupils 
enrolled in either home and hospital instruction 
courses or special classes in Ohio, according to 
Mrs. Hazel C. McIntire, supervisor of the instruc- 
tion of physically handicapped children. 

Ohio, through the department of education, 
aids in the education of the physically handi- 
capped children. The state reimburses a local 
board of education for the excess cost over the 
normal per capita cost. Among the many agen- 
cies cooperating in this work are: Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Jewish Clubs, Women’s Federation of 
Clubs, State Department of Health, State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, and American Foundation for 
the Blind. There are various types of classes: 
sightsaving for those who have partial vision and 
Braille for those who are completely blind. For 
those who are crippled provisions are made by 
special types of desks and seats, and transporta- 
tion is furnished. For those who are confined in 
hospitals instruction is furnished. For the deaf, 
special instruction is given aside from the operat- 
ing of the two state schools for the deaf and the 
blind. 
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How Landscaped Grounds Satisty 
Educational Needs 





The main objectives of education are more easily attarned when 
the pupils are surrounded by artistically planned gardens 
that encourage an appreciation of the beautiful in nature 


By M. WALTER PESMAN, Landscape Architect,’ Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 


uct of education. If it is not, the modern 
educator feels that something is wrong 
with his system. 

The very atmosphere of our schooling has 
changed. Gone are the dull scholastic subjects 
solemnly imparted by a dignified instructor to 
“good” pupils. A pleasant environment is being 
created in which active boys and girls saturate 
themselves with scholarship, citizenship and appre- 
ciation. This environment itself educates along 
with the teacher. 

It is interesting to think of our modern well 
designed school grounds as a manifestation and 
outgrowth of this new principle. 

What are the fundamental factors that raise 
landscape development of school grounds from the 
plane of being merely a pleasant fad to that of a 


HH eet ot es ought to be a natural by-prod- 


definite educational need resulting in real benefit? 

Giving well designed school buildings the proper 
setting, thereby creating beauty spots in the city 
plan, has often been the first basis for school 
ground improvement. Neighborhood and town 
pride has created elaborate show grounds around 
high schools. Some of these grounds, resulting 
from noneducational motives, have had the wrong 
effect by overdoing a good thing and thus creating 
a maintenance cost hard to justify on purely edu- 
cational grounds. The question arises: How far 
can we go in this direction of “beautification” and 
where is the dividing line between education and 
ostentation? 

First, just what is the educational value of land- 
scaping school grounds? After all, if it cannot be 
justified educationally, the great question is 
whether we have a right to ask the taxpayer to add 
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Stately shrubs surround this school’s main entrance. 


even a small amount for a noneducational item in 
an educational program. 

The arguments usually advanced pertain to 
limited groups of pupils. Those studying botany 
should profit, under expert guidance, from a 
wealth of plant material close at hand. There are 
also vocational and avocational possibilities, al- 
though to realize these fully we should have to add 
greenhouses and large school gardens. The art 
courses probably profit most directly from well 
designed grounds. Color, form and texture as chief 
considerations of art take on new meaning as 
applied to landscape architecture. Outdoor sketch- 
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ing is made easy and pleasant for pupils. 

tightly to judge the broader educational 
values, let us consider the main objectives of 
education that have been laid down in recent 
years: (1) health; (2) command of funda- 
mental processes; (3) worthy home member- 
ship; (4) vocation; (5) citizenship; (6) 
worthy use of leisure; (7) ethical character. 

It should be enlightening to test the value 
of landscaped school grounds against these 
objectives. We do not claim 100 per cent on 
this test. We also do not purpose to drag in 
specious arguments to prove a point. A well 
meaning parent in her attempt to procure a 
fence or hedge along the alley boundary of 
her boy’s school pointed out how many bac- 
teria would be blown into the school yard in 
the absence of such a “protection.”’ 

1. Health, however, is fostered by clean 
and well kept grounds. There is no argument 
in favor of the old-fashioned dusty and weedy 
school ground with its tiny unleveled play 
yard, its hitching posts and its conspicuous 
outbuildings. 

2. Attractive school grounds do not teach 
the pupil to read or write. They may at best 
teach botany and art principles in secondary 
schools—or furnish hickory sticks for “‘ele- 
mentary” education. And these are now out 
of style. They may, however, provide the 
pupils with something to write about. 

3. We are told that the strong tendency in 
the last two decades is toward apartment 
house living, away from the individual home. 
Whether this indicates a danger signal to be 
combated by educational methods, does not 
lie in the scope of this article. If we wish to 
foster individual homes, we certainly can do 
no better than instill into the youthful mind 
a love for growing things which change a 
house into a home. 

A large percentage of school pupils will 
have the care of future homes. They should 
be given the opportunity to cultivate a love 
for gardens and taught their proper layout and 
maintenance. It seems a logical claim that we 
should have in our school grounds right examples 
and a laboratory for the development of garden 
technique. Apartment house children need this all 
the more inasmuch as their “home” does not 
shoulder this responsibility. Thus do_ school 
grounds educate to worthy home membership. 

4. Vocational education is not as definite an item 
as we liked to think ten years ago. Society and 
civilization change so rapidly! By the time we 
have prepared a crop of perfect telegraph oper- 
ators, television and radio may make them un- 
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necessary. We train many a John and James 
to become competent lawyers and find them 
back as insurance salesmen after a period of 
semistarvation. Machinery becomes obso- 
lete ; industrial systems change. 

One thing we know. No matter how 
humanity lives, live it must—or will. Chem- 
istry so far is not yet able to produce the 
food of the world. A certain percentage of 
mankind has to remain close to the soil to 
enable the rest of us to eat. 

We have done little, educationally, to foster 
a love for the soil and for what it produces. 
Many of us, born and reared in the country, 
elected city life since our love for Mother 
Earth could not compensate for urban ad- 
vantages. Some of us wish now that our 
children could be made to feel a closer contact 
with nature and we look to our public schools 
for aid. 

It seems reasonable to expect that an added 
interest in the outdoors will draw a larger 
number of young people back to the country. 
Whether or not it will be economically safe 
to prepare many junior and senior high 
school pupils definitely as farmers, gardeners, 
stock men, and fruit growers is a matter we 
must leave to our vocational experts. If the 
tendency should be toward such definite 
training, our school grounds would need to be 
modified to provide the necessary equipment. 
We would have extensive school gardens as 
we now have printing presses and modern 
greenhouses up to the same standard as our 
school machine shops. A center for cut 
flowers, such as Denver, would train many 
greenhouse apprentices. These boys now drift 
into such places by accident and pick up their 
training as they may. 

In any case, however, well cared for lawns 
and trees around school buildings foster the 
taste for all outdoor occupations, and as such 
play an indirect part in vocational education. 

5. “Civic education should develop in the 
individual those qualities whereby he will act well 
his part as a member of neighborhood, town or 
city, state and nation. . . .” A few actual expe- 
riences will illustrate our point. The Elyria Ele- 
mentary School was built in a difficult district. The 
neighborhood library had suffered vandalism to 
both building and grounds. It almost seemed useless 
to try another lawn or shrubs. This school was 
given a fair sized front lawn, foundation planting 
and a low hedge. The following week part of these 
hedge plants were found in a yard a block away. 
However, it took less than a year to change the 
entire attitude, not only of the pupils but of the 
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Vertical planting lines harmonize with the architecture. 


whole neighborhood, toward beautifying the school. 

A junior high school stands in a rather unprom- 
ising neighborhood in a mixed colored and white 
district. Since its erection and the landscaping of 
its grounds, a large number of the surrounding 
homes have “spruced up.” The children of the 8-B 
group are allowed to develop a garden tract set 
aside in its south court. They have carried off blue 
ribbons at citywide flower shows. 

At another junior high school certain pupils are 
allowed practical garden activities, provided their 
grades are satisfactory. 

At the Lake Junior High School, the principal 
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and teachers impart their enthusiasm for school 
and grounds to the pupils as part of a definite pro- 
gram. Citizenship is stressed in the care of these 
grounds. It carries over to their attitude toward 
home grounds of the entire district. Even the study 
of city planning is directly connected with this 
civic attitude. Is it any wonder that our troubles 
have quite ceased at a near-by elementary school 
where a few years ago we had to replace a number 
of shrubs twice before this changed civic spirit 
took effect? 

It must not be thought that these results are 
achieved without effort. Enthusiasm or its lack is 
more catching than measles or a cold. The attitude 
of the principal and teachers is reflected in the 
children as faithfully as through a mirror. The 
critical time is often about three or four years 
after the grounds are 
landscaped. The novelty 
has worn off ; the pupils 
who remember previous 
conditions are gradu- 
ated; a few neglected 
spots begin to appear. 
If the principal is in- 
clined to depend on the 
accumulated impetus of 
this civic movement, 
then there is indeed 
danger ahead. Educa- 
tion is a continuous 
process. Nowadays, as 
the Irishman put it, 
“‘vou have to run like the 
Divil to stay where you 
are.” There is no resting 
on your laurels in edu- 
cation. 

Ingenious methods 
are being used to keep 
up this interest. Buttons 
for clean-up and paint- 
up campaigns are given 
for special merit. Slo- 
gan campaigns are suc- 
cessful. Here are some 
samples garnered from 
an elementary school: 


HE — 


‘gaye 


If you get too busy 
talking, 

You'll forget just where 
you’re walking. 


As you pass—keep off 
the grass, 

And save the demerits 
for some other class. 





Planting enhances the beauty of the entrance to 
East High School, Denver. 
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Some grass grows low, some grass grows tall, 
I’d hate to live where no grass grows at all. 


School papers often contain interesting items 
reflecting the pupils’ attitude. Here is a clipping: 
“Let us take pride in our hedges, flowers beds and 
lawns to be sure they hold their beauty through 
our care for them.” A junior high school combines 
language with citizenship. The bulletin board un- 
expectedly displays two large posters: Nolite 
ambulare in gramine and No andense en el hierba. 
Such methods used to protect outdoor beauty offer 
a proper illustration of how civic education may 
be a direct outcome of these methods of school 
beautification. 

The old practice, still followed in most European 
schools, was to enclose the entire school plant 
within a high fence or 
wall and to subdivide 
this in two exact halves 
to separate boys and 
girls. Our modern school 
grounds have no such 
visible protection. 
Fences, yes, around 
playgrounds, to protect 
the children from 
“things” (autos in ad- 
joining streets), not to 
protect “things” (or 
plants) from children. 
Denver has no forbid- 
ding signs. No frown- 
ing janitor stands guard 
over “his” pet flowers. 
In most schools the stu- 
dent group appoints a 
special grounds com- 
mittee whose duty and 
privilege it is to carry 
out rules and regula- 


tions made by the 
pupils. The limit of 
actual work on the 


grounds done by pupils 
is conditioned by the 
curriculum, by home 
room activities and by 
school facilities. Each 
school determines for 
itself whether papers 
shall be picked up or not 
thrown, whether dande- 
lions shall be dug, how 
far the lawns may be 
walked on and if certain 
garden activities shall 
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be pursued. The principal of an elementary school 
was given permission, for educational reasons, to 
have the pupils replant a piece of lawn that was 
tramped out the previous season. 

This brings up the question of the proper use 
of school grounds. A word of warning should be 
sounded against the extreme “front parlor” policy. 
Many of us remember with unmitigated terror the 


Low shrubs surrounding a 
bay window of the Fairmont 
Elementary School, Denver, 
emphasize the beauty of the 
stonework. The shrubs have 
been carefully planted so as 
interfere with the 
lighting of the classroom. 


not to 


old-fashioned best room in which things were not 
to be touched, where the furniture was kept shin- 
ing and in place, where doilies were in constant 
danger of being brushed off and where children 
were allowed only under the strictest supervision. 

School grounds must not give a similar feeling 
to the youngster. There may be a custodian who 
values his hydrangeas and his exotic bedding plants 
more highly than the welfare and happiness of 
school children. He may put fences around his 
precious flower beds, and display “Keep off the 
grass,” “Don’t pick the flowers” and “Forbidden 
to climb trees” signs. But he does not live in Den- 
ver. Even educators, those of the old school, may 
perhaps not always have grasped the axiom that 
the school is for the benefit of the child only. Where 
the interests of growing things clash with those 
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of growing humans, it is not difficult to decide 
which is more important. 

Does that mean ill-kept and neglected school 
grounds? Far from it! It does mean, however, 
careful planning and a well directed effort on the 
part of principal, teacher and custodian to create 
the proper attitude in the child. 

Public parks in America have disproved the 





feeling that the average citizen cannot be trusted 
to respect public property. Apply this experience 
to beautiful school grounds. Create in a school 
child a feeling of pride and ownership. Let him 
develop appreciation of outdoor beauty. Foster his 
personal responsibility for the continuance of this 
beauty. 

Concerning the wear a lawn can stand, it must 
be emphasized that there is an unescapable triangle 
between the number of pupils, the extent of the 
ground and the cost of maintenance, each of which 
items bears upon the other two. While theo- 
retically it would be possible to keep grounds in 
proper condition merely by adding more space as 
the number of pupils increases, there is a limit 
beyond which it is neither wise nor proper to go 
in the cost of maintenance. 





w 
bho 


The inference is that certain restrictions of use 
will need to be made. The smaller the landscaped 
area the more restricted must be its use and the 
more difficult the task. There is a limit beyond 
which the effort to keep children off restricted 
areas might not be worth the resulting benefits. 

6. Of ever increasing importance is the kind of 
leisure we are to enjoy in our complex civilization. 
The great question is how to derive the greatest 
all-round benefit. As our contacts with each other 
become more varied and more frequent the nervous 
system is put to an increasingly hard task. How 
can we restore it? Leisure time close to nature 
and away from people is a most effective restora- 
tive. Lawn and trees not only act as a welcome 
sedative to overstimulated nerves, but they cre- 
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Another angle, that of “garden leisure,” if I may 
coin the word, has already been mentioned under 
home membership. Germany provides garden 
colonies in the outskirts of its cities to take care 
of the gardening instinct of its citizens away from 
their crowded dwellings. Many are fortunate in 
America to live in detached homes. We should 
consider it a privilege to use our home yards as 
intensively and as happily as these German garden 
commuters do their rented parcel of garden tract. 
We may well look to our schoo! grounds for such 
inspiration. 

7. What do school grounds have to do with 
ethics? Some well meaning enthusiasts may 
vaguely reason that “nice” surroundings produce 
“nice” children and that being good is a direct 


P58 salt aha. 
CSS Oh th oss 
i 


Lake Junior High School, Denver, actually overlooks a lake and adjoins a park that is 
alive with beautiful birds. 


ate a desire for spending spare time outdoors. 

There is a school in Denver that appears to have 
grown out of a hill overlooking a lake with a snowy 
mountain range beyond. There is a park adjoining 
where one can often hear the song of the meadow 
lark or see the red-winged blackbird flit among the 
cat-tails. To a growing child these surroundings 
mean, first, beauty, then repose and re-creation. 
The effect is noticeable. The love for nature ever 
promotes a desire for the use of leisure time in 
communion with nature. The children in this 
school are learning wholesome pleasures outdoors; 
and an outdoors’ enthusiast is seldom found in a 
“shady” stratum of society. 


result of having the proper advantages. This is an 
unconvincing half truth. Let us analyze. Ethical 
training in our American public schools is not a 
matter of studying lessons on behavior, courtesy or 
religion. Practicing desirable virtues seems to us 
more to the point. We are creating situations that 
call for the exercise of such traits and in which 
the child discovers natural consequences from the 
failure to act ethically. A school furnishes a micro- 
cosm where most of the laws of society at large 
hold good. 

Personal self-restraint for the general good is 
clearly practiced in a child’s resolve to keep the 
grass, the trees and the flowers intact. Respect for 
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Such school grounds as these offer enticing opportunities for classes in botany or art. 


beauty and for nature’s laws of growth is an un- 
derlying principle in this resolve. To preserve this 
natural beauty at the forfeiture of thoughtless 
trespassing is an introduction to good citizenship. 
Little more need be said. Ethics concerns our be- 
havior in regard to the school, the home arr the 
community. To be good means to be good to others. 

A modern book on child training! devotes a 
chapter to the ethical training through gardening 
and another to esthetic appreciation. Both have 
a definite bearing on this subject. ““Mother Nature 
is a thorough teacher who omits all frills and is 
able to preserve moral balance and self-restraint, 
who acts as a sedative to emotional excess, who 
cures snobbishness and fosters the appreciation of 
beauty.” 

Another recent book? points out that education 
should accomplish physical adjustment and eco- 
nomic adjustment. A comment adds, correctly, 
esthetic adjustment. Test our present subject by 
this norm and there will be found a direct bearing, 
the efficacy of proper school surroundings in carry- 
ing out such adjustments. 

I am tempted to add an eighth objective— 
esthetic appreciation. It deserves a more impor- 
tant place than a mere subheading under leisure. 
Regardless of what a child may do in his later 
years, no matter in what stratum of society he may 
find himself, there is one joy that can never be 
taken from him. It is the joy of a glorious sunset, 
of the music of rustling autumn leaves, of nature’s 
etching of snow on evergreens. This is the joy 
that comes to the person whose sense of beauty was 
nourished in youth by fine surroundings. 





10’Shea, M. V., Newer Ways With Children. 
2Ulappe, Dean, Contemporary Education. 


This article would not be complete without men- 
tioning the arguments sometimes used against 
school ground planting in the light of educational 
values. Most of them seem far-fetched, short- 
sighted or little to the point. They are mentioned 
here together with arguments that may be ad- 
vanced in refutation. 

1. Trees and shrubs interfere with the light in 
classrooms. 

Proper placing can prevent this; a little trim- 
ming can remedy it. We know of cases where the 
removal of a tree for the sake of light has been 
followed by serious complaints about summer heat 
and as a consequence the excessive use of window 
shades that excluded more light than the offend- 
ing tree. 

2. Planting takes away valuable playground 
space. 

This is obviated by proper planning. A careful 
observer will see how much more intensively a 
playground is used in its partly shaded sections. 

3. The effort to make the children protect plants 
is out of proportion to the resulting educational 
benefit. 

This is a question of opinion. The argument is 
one usually advanced by poor disciplinarians. 
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4. There is a moral danger from secluded hiding 
places furnished by shrub planting. 

The point is less often made since automobiles 
offer more convenient seclusion. A small electric 
light will be a sufficient remedy. 

5. Children should be allowed perfect freedom 
in the use of school grounds for their unhampered 
individualistic development. 


Providing “Subconscious” Education 


Few educators now think of freedom and un- 
restraint as synonymous. The question was men- 
tioned under civic education, which means training 
for the community with all its inhibitions. 

We should, therefore, think of the subject of the 
landscaping of school grounds in the light of “‘sub- 
conscious” education. In this practical and effi- 
cient age we are afraid to be caught in an in- 
trospective mood. We dislike to give credit to those 
moments when we are receiving general impres- 
sions, vague but often lasting, from everything 
around us. Yet it is from this treasure chest of 
stored away images that the artist draws his new 
creations, the scientist a solution for his problems 
and the average common mortal his inspiration 
and happiness. 

Drab everyday life kindles no spark of wit, of 
enthusiasm, of genius. A child surrounded by 
commonplace classrooms, bland school buildings 
and bare grounds has to depend mainly on his 
school teacher for his entire mental atmosphere. 

How much credit for the creation of our inner 
selves has been due to accidental impressions re- 
ceived from the outdoors? There was a hike, a 
picnic, a swim, a lazy basking in the sun with bees 
humming and crickets chirping. There was a 
horseback ride or a boat trip with a bracing wind 
and a tang in the air. 

Many of our modern children in crowded cities 
cannot enjoy such events except on rare occasions. 
Our schools are now supplying a substitute for 
“chores” and a character training that used to be 
considered the parents’ prerogative. We have 
brought home problems into our school buildings. 
In Europe one often comes across a procession of 
school children with their teacher on the way to 
a park, a playground or a museum. An easier way 
is to have a park and playground at the school. 
It is the more American and democratically edu- 
cational way. Supply proper school surroundings 
and you will reap proper attitudes. Provide early 
impressions of beauty and you will find more hap- 
piness in later life. You may call these intangibles, 
mere by-products of landscaping school grounds; 
then again you may consider them immediate out- 
comes. In either case they are in the direct line 
of the modern spirit of education. 
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South Dakota’s Program of 
Radio Instruction 


A radio receiving set in every school is the aim 
of E. C. Giffen, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for South Dakota. A radio manufacturing 
company already has begun, at its own expense, 
installation of receiving sets in sixty-four county 
school superintendents’ offices, in normal schools 
and in colleges having teacher training depart- 
ments. Attracted by South Dakota’s statewide 
public school curriculum revision program, Mr. 
Giffen indicated, the radio company has decided 
to make this state an experimental area for radio 
education. It is through this program of radio 
education that Mr. Giffen hopes that South Dakota 
may lead the nation in this new branch of instruc- 
tion. 

Nearly $18,000 will be spent by the company in 
the installation and equipping of these schools 
with radios, the superintendent said. The radios 
will cost $14,000 and the installations will cost 
approximately $4,000. Neither the state depart- 
ment nor the county superintendents are under 
any obligation to buy or to recommend the pur- 
chase of the radios. 

By accepting offers of South Dakota radiocast- 
ing stations, Mr. Giffen said, the state department 
can maintain radio contact with county superin- 
tendents and school executives. Five of the state 
broadcasting stations have offered radiocasting 
privileges for various phases of educational work 
in the past. 

It was because of South Dakota’s progress in 
the public school courses of study revision that 
the radio company agreed to experiment. 





The Value of the Film Strip in 
Teaching Agriculture 


During the last few years film strips have be- 
come an important and highly valued supplement 
to extension, 4-H Club and general agricultural] 
teaching, says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The educational value of pictures has 
long been recognized, but it was not until the film 
strip came into existence that pictures on related 
subjects could be organized into a series for teach- 
ing use and made available for projection at a 
nominal cost. The reasonable prices charged for 
film strips, the convenience with which they can 
be handled and their effectiveness in extension 
teaching are factors contributing to their pop- 
ularity. 
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What Benefits Do Pupils Derive 
From School Clubs? 


A study based on a questionnaire sent high school admumistra- 
tors of the Northwest demonstrates that in their opmon the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages of clubs in their schools 


By R. D. RUSSELL, Professor of Secondary Education, School of Education, University of Idaho 


fairly distinct curricula—that of the teacher 
and that of the pupil. 

The teacher’s curriculum as far as the major 
subjects are concerned had its origin in the past, 
and has been supported and maintained because 
of a general belief in the now obsolete doctrine 
of formal discipline and because of the ever pres- 
ent conventionalism of the teacher. This curric- 
ulum has dominated the interests and efforts of 
teachers for many years. 

It is only natural that the teacher should be 
interested and active in the work of a curriculum 
that affects her problems. But it can hardly be 
expected that another group of individuals, in a 
different stage of maturity, will work as whole- 
heartedly on these problems as the person whom 
these problems affect. Consequently pupils have 
in the last few years originated for themselves a 
group of activities in which they are interested. 


Pupils Want Outside Activities 


Y THE high school at the present time has two 


These activities of the pupils are sometimes 
called extra-curricular, and as far as the teacher is 
concerned this designation is correct. From the 
pupils’ viewpoint, however, these activities are 
truly curricular. They represent the interests and 
the problems of the pupils, which arise out of 
their life interests, and therefore they engage 
their whole-hearted endorsement and activity. The 
teacher is more or less indifferent to this curric- 
ulum for the same reason that the pupils are 
indifferent to the curriculum of the teacher. The 
present investigation concerns a group of such 
activities and is an attempt to determine the pres- 
ent status of high school clubs in the four North- 
western states of Idaho, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 600 high schools 


of these states. Two hundred and eighty-eight re- 
turns were received, and of these 231 contained 
data that could be used in the summary. The 
average enrollment in these schools was approxi- 
mately 125, and the range was from 17 to 2,440. 


What Questionnaires Covered 


The five following questions were asked: 

1. What clubs and societies do you have in your 
school? When do they meet? 

2. Check as number one those you consider the 
most important; number two, those to which you 
are indifferent, and number three, those you would 
like to see abandoned. 

3. Do they detract from scholarship? 

4. What values do you think you are realizing 
from club activities? 

5. Mention what disadvantages you see in them. 

A summary of the answers will be given in the 
order of the questions. The clubs reported, with 
the frequency of mention, are given in Table I. 

The total number of clubs reported by the 231 
schools was 812, which is an average of 3.5 clubs 
per school. The enrollment in the average school 
reported is approximately 125. From these figures 
we can roughly estimate that these schools have 
approximately one club for every 36 pupils. 

The answers to the second part of the first 
question, which has to do with the time of meeting 
of the clubs, were unsatisfactory and indefinite. 
They indicated clearly that clubs meet most fre- 
quently once every two weeks. Next to this is the 
weekly meeting. The time of day of meeting, how- 
ever, is variable, judging from the data. The 
answers regarding the time of day of meeting 
were so unsatisfactory as to give little opportunity 
for reliable conclusions. 

The second question called for an estimate of 
the importance of the various clubs reported. 
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English Clubs—159 


| Ee er 54 
ON Re A Ca 44 
Ba a es, 37 
Journalism ............. eee 
Public Speaking ae 
English ..... ie 
, CTE: 
PIII a csirecicecicntsssecica 2 
Stage Force .................. 2 
ee ea 1 
ee ee 1 
Girls’ Clubs—119 
Girls’ Clubs.................... 49 
Campfire Girls.............. 20 
Girls’ League.................. 19 
Girls’ Athletic Clubs.... 13 
Girls’ Reserves.............. 8 
Girls’ Letter Club........... 4 
Girls’ Federation.......... 2 
Girls’ Auxiliary............. 1 
Council of Girls............ 1 
Artemiad Club ............... 1 
Se 
Boys’ Clubs—97 
Lettermen’s Clubs ........ 41 
Boys’ Clubs .................. 23 
Boy Scouts .................... 12 
Boys’ Athletics ............ 11 
Boys’ League . 2 
Boys’ Federation ..... 2 
Boys’ Stag Club .......... 2 


Boys’ Manual Training 1 
B.A.S.S.—Boys’ Social 1 


Klamath Knights.......... 1 
Delta Club—Boys’ So- 
Cial ....... ; came aeae 1 


Music Clubs—71 


Glee Clubs .................... 22 
Girls’ Glee Clubs............ 13 
Music Clubs .................. 12 
Boys’ Glee Clubs.......... 10 
Orchestra .. ne ae 
| ES 
"Gee Clube ................ 8 
Language Clubs—55 
ea ee ae 
I  Siicincnticseicictiaht ee 17 
RO aS Pe 
aa ee 2 
Modern Language ........ 2 


Honor Societies—37 
Agriculture Clubs—31 
Science Clubs—23 
Home Economics Clubs 
—99 


Home Economics Clubs 16 


Sewing Clubs ................ 2 
Home Making Club...... 1 
Camp Cookery Club...... 1 





TABLE I—ToTAL NUMBER OF CLUBS REPORTED 


Domestic Art Club...... 1 

Smith-Hughes Club .... 1 

Student Body Assns. — 22 

Hi-Y Clubs—19 

Girls’ and Boys’ Pep 
Clubs-—18 

Athletic Letter Soc.—16 


Physical Culture Clubs— 


14 
Swimming .................... 3 
SE destiasdcileicsninsscnentnened 3 
| I REC eae 2 
Physical Culture............ 1 
Outdoor Activities ........ 1 
Se ee 1 
(| SRC S eS ee eeere 1 
PRISER ROE Nee 1 
RE ae 1 


Commercial Clubs—12 

Torch Honor Societies—12 

Booster Clubs—8 

Mathematics Clubs—? 

Radio Clubs—6 

Subject Clubs—6 

Boys’ and Girls’ “H” 
Clubs—5 

History Clubs—4 

Rifle Clubs—4 

Normal Tr’n’g Clubs—4 

Torch Societies—4 

Jr. Chamber of Comm.—3 

Tri-Y—3 

Photography and Camera 
Clubs—3 

Filipino Clubs—2 

Stamp Clubs—2 

Aviation Clubs—2 


The following were men- 
tioned only once: 


Traffic Club 
Scrapbook Club 
Drawing Club 
Engineering Club 
National Honor Society 
Science Movie Club 
Astronomy Club 
College Club 
Entertaining Club 
Vocational Arts Club 
Forum Organizations 
Hobby Club 
Workers’ Club 
Garden Club 
Braves of Tomahawk 
(Vigilance) 
Ushers’ Club 
Lynx Club (Service Club) 
Industrial Arts Club 
Panther Club 
Neekleites Club 
Red Headed Girls’ Club 
Sunny Circle Club 
Mendelsham Club 








TABLE II—How PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
RANKED CLUBS AS TO IMPORTANCE 
Clubs Checked as Most Important 


Girls’ Clube ................ 38 Junior Chamber of 
aia 34 Commerce .............. 1 
ONS Se eee ee a I Eee 1 
Associated Student Language Clubs ........ 1 

| RRR Soe — Roe 1 
II 7 cinccitisctnahigediediinds 20 Home Making Club.... 1 
Agriculture ........... one 220|6(QG Cee .............. 1 
Lettermen .................. 15 Mendelsham ................ 1 
Honor Society ............ 13 Entertaining Club... 1 
Boys’ Clubs ................ SR SE GP asses... 1 
Campfire Girls .......... 10 Journalism .................. 1 
IID - seialesiiansiresodniiney OD: FEY keciclineiccestemnna 1 
Girls’ League ............ OD . IITIE 2 satiinicensainveniennnianaivingi 1 
Boy Scouts .................. a | ee 1 
0 ge eee 7 Outdoor Activities ... 1 
Home Economics ........ ml ee 1 
Girls’ Reserves .......... 5 Speakers’ Club .......... 1 
Pe eee 4 K.O.S. (Pep Band)... 1 
Torch Society ............ 4 Radio Club ................ 1 
Torch Honor .............. 4 French Club ............... 1 
Commercial Club ...... i eee 1 
 f aaa 3 Chieftain of Nation... 1 
Class Organizations. 3 FE. Club ...................... 1 
ae 2 Vigilance Club ............ 1 
Sewing Club .............. 2 Klamath Knights ...... 1 
SEE ciclcuiuncbitastcabenieies 2 Historical Club .......... 1 
Teachers’ Normal WD dsccntensicnncsiniann 1 

cee : a Enea 1 
BM ctnabtatindichicntennnes a = | ae 1 
Stage Foree ................ 1 G.A.A. (Girls’ 

Current Events .......... 1 Athletics) ................ 1 
Clubs to Which Principals and Superintendents 
Were ladifferent 
po CE Se ACEO aero 1 
Dramatics Club ........ 2 9 eae 1 
Lettermen’s Club ...... 6 Astronomy .................. 1 
IE -tunidheepinictnonatnkins 5 Sunny Circle .............. 1 
TE tiedisierstnacdnanneshintan 5 Journalism ................ 1 
I la ice bd cacarae 4 Science Movie ............ 1 
iF , ee 4 Knights of Big O....... 1 
_. ee 3 Home Economics ...... 1 
7. 3  Tomahawks (Pep) . 1 
ge 3 Commercial ................ 1 
Rooters’ Club ............ ec ee 1 
gS es 2 Industrial Arts .......... 1 
Associated Pupil ...... = Tee Gee ................. 1 
Stamp Club ................ a 1 
Science ...........---..------- 2 Honor Society ............ 1 
TIED cecncsnasenessnccrsaes _ ate 1 
Derby (Pep) .............. 1 4-H Club......... care 1 
Scribblers -................... 1 Purple C (Boys)........ 1 
Campfire Girls -........ 1 Kosy Korner (Girls) 1 

Pep Club .................... 1 Highland Lassies 
Boy Scouts ................ 1 eee 1 
Gold G (Girls)............ a | kee 1 
Nonsilk Hosiery ........ 1 
Undesirable Clubs 

SII silsinintnnsdiocuinbincibtonies 2 Sigma Club (Sr. 
eee 2 Hon. Social) .......... 1 
Agriculture ................ 2 Class Organization .. 1 
Girls’ Club (Pep)...... 2 A.M.A. (All Students 
TE 1 RAD Sieniavtaisiibicsnaes 1 
BI, ciccinnieniaiiisienini 1 Hokmah (Boys’ So- 
Zeta Pi (Girls’ Aaa 1 

SS ae 1 Ketéermen’s ................ 1 
en 2 Pe 1 
EES ESE epee 1 Secthane ................... 1 
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Advantages—101 
Ba SII i; «isc. paheneinsintheenhicboraiomiccall 33 
Be III cs csvetanicetsladbdabacroneictontesetpesceil 25 
i Rt ICR 2k See Re Sear eeen ELT-AIN 16 
4. Individual growth .........................---......-- 9 
5. Self-reliance and dependability_............... 5 
Bi PIII tikaxscistscocainiencensesmnidcldccmeidnennionnehi 5 
7. GCROeeee WII. nsec s 3 
a I edison tiesasnathpeiieominebiamnmaotel 2 
A TESS 1 
Bre I ois ecccscmscconmanbainenics 1 
11. Created correct attitude...........-.------. 1 


TABLE III—How CLuss INFLUENCE THE DEVELOPMENT OF DESIRABLE PERSONAL TRAITS 


Disadvantages—6 


1. Night clubs have moral dangers.............. 1 
2. Will develop aggressiveness..................-. 1 
3. Make pupils feel too important._..._......._. 1 
4. Pupils gain too much confidence_............. 1 
5. Trains in art of half-doing...................... 1 
6. Pupils cannot carry responsibility....... a 








Principals were requested to indicate the clubs 
they considered most important, those to which 
they were indifferent and those they would like to 
see abandoned. Some idea of the endorsement 
given clubs by high school principals may be 
gained from the fact that 328 clubs were checked 
as “most important,” 91 clubs were checked as 
“indifferent,” and only 20 clubs were checked as 
“wished abandoned.” Only 115 principals at- 
tempted to answer this question. 


How Clubs Were Ranked 


Table II lists the clubs that principals and su- 
perintendents think are most important; those to 
which they are indifferent, and those they would 
like to see abandoned. 

The type of club that principals think is im- 
portant is significant as well as interesting. Out 
of 115 reported, English was mentioned 39 times. 
Dramatics and debating, however, were the only 
English clubs referred to. Music was referred to 
29 times; agriculture, 17; science, 7; home eco- 
nomics, 6; commercial, 3; history, 1; Spanish, 1; 
French 1, and language, 1. These were the only 


clubs mentioned that had a degree of affiliation 
with school subjects. These make a total of 105 
clubs. The total number checked as important is 
313. Scarcely more than a third, therefore, have 
any degree of affiliation with school subjects. 
Moreover, the great majority of those that do are 
only remotely related to the more formal phases 
of the subjects. Music and English clubs are illus- 
trations. 

It is safe to conclude from this list, therefore, 
that high school principals and superintendents 
are looking for values in club activities other than 
the stimulation of interest in school subjects, much 
of which has no direct and obvious relation to the 
activities of life. 


Academic Clubs Not Popular 


It can be observed that though Latin and Ger- 
man receive no mention as being important, they 
are mentioned as clubs to which superintendents 
and principals are indifferent. Spanish and 
French each are referred to only once among the 
clubs represented as important. But the frequency 
of mention in the list containing clubs of little 





————————_ a ae 
| 
| 
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Advantages—91 


| 1. Social growth and training of pupils......29 
| y a a 21 
| 3. Training in group activity...................... 12 
4. Social adaptation, social qualities___...._.... 9 
5. Group solidarity and unity... 7 
6. Fellowship and good comradeship.......... 5 
7. Discovers civic qualities................-.-2...-... 3 


8. Presents life situations to real commu- 
nity citizens .. 

9. Breaks down established local factions.. 1 
10. Gives good community spirit.................... 1 
11. Contacts made with outside people___....... 1 
Bae: CHE I PI sosincesiiernnctinecnscandantecns 1 





TABLE IV—How CLuBS BENEFIT 


SociAL DEVELOPMENT 


Disadvantages—22 


1. Makes cliques __........ a ae ae 7 
2. Develops clannishness ................-.------------ 4 
AT RESP. SEER DATES PAL 3 
ELITR eS NE ana a ON 2 
5. Social discrimination -.....................--.... 2 
ETT IC re ey ee 1 
7. Social clubs unsatisfactory...................... 1 
8. Tends too much to social acts.................. 1 
RTI acer RECA any SEE ee See Ne 1 
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value is greater. These facts indicate a whole- 
some trend away from the domination of clubs by 
academic subjects. 

The number of clubs that principals think 
should be abandoned is small. Only 4 are men- 
tioned twice. The total number of Latin clubs 
reported in this investigation was 18. Two of 
them were mentioned as undesirable and they 
were a matter of indifference in four cases. Latin 
was not mentioned by anyone as being important. 
The proportion of principals who were not inter- 
ested in Latin clubs was therefore large. On the 
other hand, there were reported 31 agriculture 
clubs, 17 of which were listed as important, and 
only 2 as undesirable. The proportion of agri- 
culture clubs can be seen to be quite different from 
that of Latin clubs. Practically the same condition 
exists with reference to modern foreign languages, 
as is the case with Latin. It seems safe, therefore, 
to conclude that the administrative officers in the 
Northwest realize the possibilities existing in club 
activities, outside of the stimulation of interest in 
school subjects as they now exist. 

Answers to Questions 3, 4 and 5, which have to 
do, respectively, with the extent to which clubs 
detract from scholarship and the values and dis- 
advantages of clubs, were combined in formulat- 
ing Tables III, IV, V, VI, VIl and VIII. Frequency 
tables containing values or advantages and dis- 
advantages were constructed and the items organ- 
ized under the headings given in the tables. The 
classification of a number of items is questionable 
as it depends in each case on the point of view of 
the writer. 

Developing Desirable Traits 

Only 6 handicaps to the development of desir- 

able personal traits were mentioned in Table III. 


If those are examined, they do not appear to be 
serious. The second, third and fourth disadvan- 


tages are questionable, to say nothing of the first 


Advantages—56 
1. Enthusiasm and incentive in good 
scholarship . 
Training in public speaking and self- 
expression 
3. Educational values 


bo 
—_ bb 
~] a on 


4. Develops and trains students instead of 
bookworms .... 2 
5. Encourages research 2 
6. Interest maintained in agriculture 2 
7. Aid to spoken French............. 1 
8. Connects “doing” with “learning”... 1 








TABLE V—How CLuss INFLUENCE SCHOLARSHIP 
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and fifth. The probabilities are that more persons 
suffer from a feeling of inferiority than from one 
of superiority. Moreover, each of the disadvan- 
tages was mentioned only once. 

The advantages reached a total frequency of 
101, with responsibility, leadership and initiative 
receiving three-fourths of the emphasis. The 
other traits mentioned can be seen to be highly 
desirable, and it is hoped that values are being 
realized from them to a greater extent than is 
indicated in this table. Emphasis in the past has 
been given too largely to the accumulation of 
knowledge rather than to the development of 
wholesome habits, attitudes, ideals and apprecia- 
tions. So much emphasis has been placed on what 
children know that little time and thought have 
been given to the consideration of the development 
of desirable personal traits. Administrators in the 
Northwest seem to feel that clubs are making a 
contribution toward filling this need in secondary 
education. 


Clubs and Social Development 


Administrators seem to be optimistic over the 
possibilities of clubs for giving social training, as 
91 values were listed with only 22 possible disad- 
vantages. If the relative frequency of mention of 
the advantages and disadvantages carries any sig- 
nificance, the dangers connected with club life in 
high schools are not great when we consider the 
wholesome and desirable outcome resulting from 
such activities. The values mentioned are those 
that administrators feel they are realizing from 
club activities. That these statements are fairly 
reliable cannot be doubted. However, more ex- 
tended and more scientific investigations are 
needed to determine the extent to which clubs are 
making these contributions. 

It is interesting to note that so many adminis- 
trators feel that club activities are conducive to 
the encouragement of scholarship. On the other 









Disadvantages—33 


1. Takes time from pupils, but clubs are 
I ca i a a 9 
a a 7 
3. Too many evening activities......__-»__»___... 4 
4. Pupils overtax their strength................... 4 
5. Sometimes made the chief business of the 
PRI Roy Riera Saas 6 See ee ee 3 
6. Apt to be overemphasized.............-....-... 3 
7. Overload prominent pupils... 1 
8. Pupils not in clubs lack interest in school 1 
9. Fears handicap unless based on scholastic 


standing 
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TABLE VI—How CLuss INFLUENCE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 
Advantages—78 Disadvantages—37 
1. Instigates pep and interest, loyalty to 1. Lack of faculty advisers...........................- 12 
ee 43 2. Lack of competent instructors... 6 
2. Develops cooperation and harmony......... 21 3. Takes teachers’ time and energy... 5 
3. Better contact between pupils and 4. Too many clubs for all to attend... 3 
teachers —.-------------eeeeeeeen scene eceeeeetee 6 5. Parents object to evening meetings........ 2 
4. Discipline .......... a i POS ace ae 3 6. Hard to find a meeting place... Sem y 
5. Helps to hold children = school... <onneneene - 7. Danger of introducing radical situations 1 
6. Clubs getting backing of community 8. Have to watch athletic clubs closely, 
ore and sige “eca™eecagmummamaamamaammeaanide cower 1 especially initiations -........................... 1 
| 7. Bit of healthy rivalry....... en ane ae eee I 9. Weakens discipline at times__....... Tuneetatnee 1 
8. Stabilizing force for adolescent unrest.... 1 10. Hard on faculty to find material for 
RI ies sb ancetpacdeddenacteepaetelicrchickcnies 1 
11. Complaining, short-sighted parents Ee 1 
12. Athletes cause trouble in clubs_............... 1 
| 13. Imitates college procedure too much...... 1 


hand, some clearly feel that they are time con- 
sumers. Of those who mentioned the fact that 
clubs were time consumers, nine added “‘but clubs 
are important.” Four administrators thought 
that pupils tend to overtax their strength. This is 
no doubt true in some instances. However, it 
seems possible that with the proper administra- 
tive procedure, the disadvantages listed in Table V 
could be easily overcome. Moreover, almost as 
many referred to clubs as developing “enthusiasm 
and incentive in good scholarship” as those who 
mentioned things that may be judged to be handi- 
caps to good scholarship. Fifty-six administrators 
mentioned clubs as being valuable from an educa- 
tional and scholastic standpoint. The advantages, 
therefore, seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 


Clubs Do Not Detract From Scholarship 


The third question listed in this questionnaire 
was a request for a specific answer to the question 
“Do clubs detract from scholarship?” Two hun- 
dred and eighteen administrators reported no de- 
tractions, and 13 reported detractions or made 
statements that might be interpreted as such. The 
answers were as follows: (1) none, unless pupil 
is already poor; (2) probably in some individual 
cases; (3) some have pretentious programs; 
(4) sometimes, not seriously; (5) possibly from 
grades, but not true scholarship; (6) in a few 
cases; (7) Girls’ Club does; (8) some; (9) yes, 
some (have only three clubs, dramatic, music, 
art); (10) not materially (dramatic, literary) ; 
(11) yes; (12) all but honor society; (13) Scouts 
do; think they should have special privileges. 

It may be seen, therefore, from these state- 
ments, that the items listed as disadvantages to 
scholarship were things that superintendents did 








not consider of a serious nature. When they an- 
swered the specific question regarding the amount 
of detraction to be expected from participation 
in clubs, their statements are evidence of the fact 
that they considered this amount negligible. 
Table VI includes a list of advantages and dis- 
advantages that might have some bearing on the 
administrative burden connected with club activi- 


ties. Although it is realized that the job of the 
TABLE VII—How CLuBsS PROMOTE A WORTHY USE 
OF LEISURE TIME 
Advantages—35 
1. Interest in good things increased............ 18 
2. Recreational outlet-leisure time values.. 7 
3. Interest maintained in music.................. 3 
4. Cultural training —....... (le en 
5. Takes care of sur plus RED 1 
6. Wholesome amusement .......... 1 
7. Interest in something else besides the 
ee AE 1 
8. Clean substitute for less \ wor thy activity 1 
9. Boys have learned that they can enter- 
| tain their friends without the pres- 
| ence of girls ................ ee PS eS: 1 





administrator and of the teacher is to adjust the 
system to the needs of the pupils enrolled, yet all 
other conditions being equal, this factor might 
have considerable weight. Under advantages are 
listed the things that will probably facilitate bet- 
ter school management, and under disadvantages 
are listed those that will be a disadvantage to 
proper school management and control. It will be 
noticed that most of the disadvantages listed here 
are things for which the clubs cannot be held 
responsible. Lack of faculty advisers and compe- 
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Advantages—16 
1. Discovery of special talents and 


ESTE Sa 4 
a 3 
3. Keeping up with later developments...... 1 
1. Activity for nonathletes.......................... 1 
5. Vocational development -......................... 1 


6. Realization of true merit_......................... 1 
7. Girls’ clubs take care of girls’ problems 1 
8. Supplies values regular school work 


i a 1 
9. Practice in worth while techniques........ 1 
10. A vocational training for pupils.............. 1 
11. Physical development ....................--..-..... 1 


TABLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED BY CLUBS 


Disadvantages—11 
1. Lack of objective program...................... 6 


Too much time spent organizing and too 
little done 


bo 


CE mee 1 
4. Superficial in meetings and not follow- 
ing parliamentary law.......................--- 1 
5. Too many dates and events needing 
| IIIT A A eee tome 1 
Dy BI I iciidicedicencicicatccbeneiah oh ate aie 1 











tent instructors is an unfortunate defect in a 
school system. The fact that clubs take the time 
and energy of teachers is also unfortunate, but 
these things are to be expected in any educational 
plan that looks toward a more desirable school 
product. If, however, these handicaps are taken 
seriously, the advantages mentioned even then 
seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 

The amount of leisure time at man’s disposal 
has been increasing for some time, and the indi- 
cations are it will continue to increase. A neces- 
sary part of school training is that which has to 
do with a worthy use of leisure time. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the school has not in the past 
extended its influence into leisure time activities 
to the extent to which it should. If clubs are con- 
tributing to the development of a worthy use of 
leisure, they are performing a valuable function. 
The administrators feel that they are realizing 
values of this type from participation in club 
activities. While absolute reliance cannot be placed 
in observations of this type, undoubtedly there is 
value in learning the opinion of these adminis- 
trators. 

The items included under advantages and dis- 
advantages in Table VIII could not, in my opinion, 
be included in the preceding tables. Some of these 
values have to do with the opportunities clubs offer 
pupils of discovering their particular interests and 
talents, others are strictly vocational in nature. 
The disadvantages listed could be overcome with 
little effort on the part of school officials and 
pupils. 


Summary 


1. Six hundred questionnaires were mailed to 
the principals and superintendents of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight replies were received. Fifty-seven out 








of the 288 reported no clubs of any kind in their 
schools. 

2. The average enrollment of the 231 schools 
reporting clubs was approximately 125, and the 
range was from 17 to 2,440. 

3. The total number of clubs reported by the 
231 schools was 812, which is an average of 3.5 


clubs per school. This is approximately one club 
for every 36 pupils. 

4. The time of meeting of clubs varies consid- 
erably. One hundred and five met twice a month, 
and 60 four times a month. The remaining 98 
who answered this question failed to give any defi- 
nite time of meeting, or indicated that the meetings 
were called when needed. The time of day of meet- 
ings was answered in such unsatisfactory terms 
as to lead to no definite conclusions. 

5. Only 115 gave estimates of importance of 
clubs. Three hundred and twenty-eight clubs were 
checked as “most important,” 91 as “indifferent” 
and 20 as “wished abandoned.” These facts indi- 
cate that administrators are giving a strong en- 
dorsement to club activities. 

6. In estimating the value of clubs, the tend- 
ency seems to be to give less endorsement to sub- 
ject centered clubs than to others. This indicates 
a willingness on the part of administrators to allow 
pupils more liberty in the selection of their school 
activities. Under this condition clubs will, no 
doubt, continue to be interesting and of value for 
pupils. 

7. Relative to the development of desirable per- 
sonal traits, social development, scholarship, school 
management and control, provision for a worthy 
use of leisure and miscellaneous values, adminis- 
trators seem to be strongly of the opinion that the 
disadvantages caused by club activities are offset 
when consideration is given to the great values 
resulting from these activities. 
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A Science Building That Meets 
Present and Future Needs 


The new science hall at North Texas Agricultural College provides 
up-to-date quarters for the courses m agriculture, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and temporary facilites for the engineering department 


By EUGENE DAVIS, Architect, Dallas, Tex. 


ORTH Texas Agricultural College, Arling- 
N ton, is a junior branch of the Agricultural 

and Mechanical College of Texas. Its cur- 
riculum includes two years of high school work, 
two years of standard college work and vocational 
courses in agriculture, electricity, welding, ma- 
chine shop, automobile mechanics 
and other subjects. 

The school is about midway be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth and 
serves one of the most populous 
sections of Texas. It has been 
established only about thirteen 
years, but its growth has been 
rapid, especially during the last 
four or five years. 

At the time the science hall was 
projected, the college had out- 
grown the capacity of its build- 
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ings. The chemistry, physics and biology depart- 
ments occupied a part of the administration 
building. The engineering department was housed 
in the shop building, and the agricultural depart- 
ment in a portion of an old barrack which had 
been a part of a military school that formerly 
occupied the site. 

The problem involved in de- 
signing the science hall was to 
provide up-to-date permanent 
quarters for the courses in agri- 
culture, biology, chemistry and 
physics and temporary facilities 
for the engineering department. 
As many classrooms as could be 
included were desired for the use 
of these departments and to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions in 
the other buildings. Classes in 
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other subjects were expected to use the rooms 
when they were not occupied by the departments 
to which they were assigned. 

The appropriation had been made by the legis- 
lature and a fixed sum of money was available for 
the building. The next step was to determine the 
approximate size and type of structure that could 
be built for the funds on hand and to allot the 
space to the various departments according to 
their needs. A survey was made to determine the 
requirements of each course and the proportion of 
space to be assigned to each department, taking 
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The new hall follows a Ro- 
manesque design, which links 
it with the main building, 
seen in the background. 


into consideration the 
probable future increase. 

As a result of the in- 
vestigation the agricul- 
tural department was 
established on the first 
floor and was given all 
of this floor except one 
lecture room and one 
classroom. The chemistry 
department was placed 
on the second floor and 
was assigned one-half of 
the space on this floor, 
and the lecture room on 
the first floor. The biol- 
ogy department was al- 
lotted the other half of 
the second floor, and the 
physics department and 
the engineering depart- 
ment divided the third 
floor, engineering being 
given the north half and 
physics the south half. 
This arrangement pro- 
vides ample space for 
growth in all except the 
engineering department, 
which, as has been men- 


tioned, is not perma- 
nently placed in this 
building. 


Since agriculture is an 
important industry in 
north Texas, complete 
facilities were provided 
for teaching the first two 
years of college work as 
given in the standard agricultural colleges. 

The animal husbandry assembly room was de- 
signed as a lecture room and as a laboratory for 
veterinary surgery. Its circular form permits 
excellent lighting and ventilation and brings all 
the students close to the instructor so that demon- 
strations can be seen readily from any seat. Live 
stock can be brought in by the rear door, and a 
ring is provided in the ceiling from which a block 
and tackle is suspended, by means of which a car- 
cass may be handled for demonstration purposes. 
Fans were installed so that the room is comfort- 
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This view of the side entrance 

shows the pattern of the 

brickwork, done in brown 
with touches of red. 


able for summer school. 
Special attention was 
given to artificial light- 
ing and the room may be 
used for night classes. 
The floor is cement finish 
and slopes to a drain in 
the center of the arena so 
that it can be cleaned 
with a hose. 

The laboratory pro- 
vided for dairy hus- 
bandry is equipped with 
electrically driven cream 
separators and churns, 
sinks for cleaning bot- 
tles and apparatus, and 
tables for making tests 
of milk, butter and other 
dairy products. 

The agronomy labora- 
tory is equipped to make 
soil tests, having motor 
operated soil separators. 
Other facilities of the 
agricultural department 
include a_ horticulture 
laboratory, a vocational 
agriculture lecture room 
with a demonstration 
table, a section room for 
poultry husbandry, an 
office and a reading room. 
Cement finish floors with 
drains were placed in the 
dairy laboratory and the 
section room, so that they 
may be easily kept clean. 
The laboratory tables 
have gas and water connections. During the 
summer months the agricultural department uses 
the mechanical drawing room on the third floor 
for its course in cotton classing. A skylight was 
placed in this room to make it suitable for this 
purpose. 

The biology department has a laboratory for 
zoology and one for botany with a storeroom be- 
tween which also serves as an instructors’ office. 
These laboratories are equipped with tables sup- 
plied with electricity, gas and water. Other 
equipment includes sterilizers, stone sinks, speci- 





i 
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men cases and microscope cases. A wood floor 
was used in the zoology laboratory and an as- 
phaltic tile floor in the botany laboratory and in 
the storeroom. Some trouble has been experienced 
in this locality with a parasite that destroyed the 
wood floors of botany laboratories. For this rea- 
son it was decided that the asphaltic floor would 
be more satisfactory than wood. 

The chemistry department required a generous 
amount of space because of the large number of 
students in all departments who were required to 
register for chemistry. Since general chemistry 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


The chemistry department occupies one-half of the space on the second floor. 


was more in demand, a larger laboratory was 
provided for this work and a smaller laboratory 
for analytical chemistry. Both laboratories have 
the usual equipment with alternating and direct 
current, water, gas and compressed air on all 
tables. Built-in fume hoods are provided along 
the inside walls. Between the two laboratories 
are a balance room and a storeroom. The balance 
room is next to the outside wall where the light 
is excellent. It is equipped with a concrete bal- 
ance table which is sufficiently heavy to minimize 
the effect of vibration on balance readings. The 
large storeroom with wickets opening into each 
laboratory has ample storage space for materials, 
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supplies and apparatus. The chemistry depart- 
ment lecture room on the first floor is equipped 
with a demonstration table and an outlet for a 
stereopticon. 

The geology laboratory serves principally as a 
museum at this time, although it is equipped for 
laboratory use. Cases contain a creditable collec- 
tion of material, most of which is of local origin. 

The physics department occupies two labora- 
tories and a lecture room. Between the two lab- 
oratories is a storeroom opening into both and a 
dark room that is also accessible from either lab- 
oratory. A motor generator set and storage bat- 
teries furnish direct current to all tables. In 
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addition to the direct current the tables are sup- 
plied with alternating current and gas. Special 
panel boards have been built by the department 
so that it is equipped to conduct any experiment 
coming within the field of work given by a junior 
college. 

The engineering department occupies the 
mechanical drawing room, library, free-hand 
drawing room, architectural drawing room and 
engineering drawing room. These rooms are 
designed after the manner of classrooms and lec- 
ture rooms so that no change will be necessary 
to adapt them to other uses when the engineering 
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of almost uniform tone, trimmed with limestone. 
The dining hall is of light red brick intermingled 
with brown tones but giving the impression of a 
predominantly red building. In Texas the skies 
are a brilliant blue and under the bright sunshine, 
color values of the landscape are intensified, so 
that a building without color becomes dull and 
uninteresting by comparison. It seemed desirable 
to harmonize the new building with the other two 
and at the same time to give it enough color to 
enliven the effect of the group without detracting 
further from the administration building, which 
is totally lacking in color. To obtain the effect 





The circular animal husbandry room is at the rear of the science hall and is connected to it by a passageway. 


department moves to its own separate building. 

The building is equipped with ceiling fans be- 
cause in this climate it is usually warm both in 
the fall when school opens and in the spring from 
April on. 

No offices were provided in the science hall 
except in the agricultural department. The space 
that would have been assigned to offices is needed 
for classrooms until additional buildings are 
erected. With the removal of the engineering 
department, some of the smaller classrooms will 
be converted into offices for the faculty. 

In designing the exterior of the science hall 
several things had to be considered. The plot as- 
signed to it was next to the administration build- 
ing, and on the other side of the administration 
building was the dining hall. The administration 
building is a structure of smooth light brown brick 


desired, a ground color brick of rough texture 
was chosen, similar to the color of the adminis- 
tration building. To this ground color were added 
some bricks of darker brown in varying shades, 
a few in lighter brown and a small amount in red, 
chosen carefully to tone in with the darker brown. 


Color Is Effectively Used 


Native limestone was used as trim. The amount 
of carved stone used was strictly limited by avail- 
able funds, so a belt course, the entrances and the 
third story windows on the facade were worked 
out in a simple Romanesque design, to provide 
a link with the administration building. A wrought 
iron balcony, painted pale green like the window 
frames, adds a touch of color to the front and a 
red tile roof provides a bit of brilliant color that 
is needed to complete the picture. The Italian 
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dévice of arches on corbels, a saw-tooth course 
and slight projections in the brickwork give a 
pleasant effect of light and shade. The effect is 
fresh and vigorous and at the same time is in 
harmony with the other buildings of the school 
group. 

Fortunately the number of bricks used was 
sufficiently large so that the color blending could 
be done before shipment from the brick plant, 
and little choice in the matter of color was left 
to the bricklayers. It is often difficult to carry 
out a color blending in brick because of the tend- 
ency of the brickmasons to work to a pattern. The 
difficulty was entirely avoided in this case by pre- 
paring a sample panel from which the percentage 
of each shade and color was determined, and the 
blending throughout the building was then done 
according to these percentages. 

The science hall is fireproof except for wood 
doors and trim and some wood finish floors. It 
is a reenforced concrete frame structure with pan 
system floor joist construction. Metal lath at- 
tached to the joists forms the base for the plaster 
on the ceilings. The face brick is backed with 
hollow tile with a 1l-inch air space between the 
brick and the tile. The stone is laid in white 
cement mortar and the brick and tile in a cement 
and lime mortar. The corridor partitions are 
clay tile and the partitions between the rooms 
are of gypsum block. The gypsum block has the 
advantage of being light and fairly soundproof. 

As the animal husbandry assembly room is a 
one-story structure, attached to the main building 
only by a passageway, it was constructed with 
bearing walls. The roof is framed with steel 
beams, attached with bolts to a concrete spandrel 
beam on top of the wall. From the spandrel beam, 
the steel slopes up to a 6-foot steel ring upon which 
the lantern rests. Rib lath is placed on the steel 
framing and a roof slab of concrete, conical in 
shape, is formed on the lath. The roofing mate- 
rial is red Spanish tile. 


Roof Treatment Is Interesting 


All of the sheet metal work used for flashings, 
gutters, downspouts, and the like, is copper. Cop- 
per nails were used to secure the tile roofing, and 
the lantern in the animal husbandry assembly 
room is of copper. 

The roof of the main structure is flat except 
around the outside where the tile shows. The tile 
covers what is really a hollow parapet of tri- 
angular section. This triangular space serves for 
the overhead distribution of the steam heating 
system. It is provided with steel windows at the 
back for ventilation and is lighted with lamps 
controlled by a switch on the third floor. 
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The main roof deck is constructed in a manner 
similar to the construction of the floors. The 
drainage is accomplished by grading with cinder 
fill to two downspouts at the rear of the building. 
Over the cinder fill is a l-inch topping of lean 
cement mortar. On the topping is laid 1 inch of 
cork board mopped to the slab with asphalt. A 
built-up roofing is laid on the cork board. The 
skylights in the mechanical drawing room and the 
free-hand drawing room are built of concrete with 
ribbed wire glass in steel frames. The skylights 
face the north, making an angle of 60 degrees 
with the horizontal. By placing the skylights at 
an angle and facing them north, the direct sun- 
light is avoided. The sash set in the ceilings of 
the rooms is glazed with obscure glass. The light 
obtained is soft, uniform and without glare at 
any time of day. 


How Insulation Was Effected 


The insulating value of the various materials 
that compose the roof and its effectiveness as a 
whole have been measured. To accomplish this, 
insulated copper wires were placed on the roof 
deck, on the cinder fill and on the cork board. The 
wires were carried down to the physics laboratory 
and attached to terminals. The resistances in the 
wires were measured to determine the tempera- 
ture at the various points. Tests have shown that 
the temperature of the under side of the roof slab 
does not vary more than 2 or 3 degrees from room 
temperature under the most severe conditions of 
heat and cold so far experienced. The cork board 
insulation has proved effective in stopping the 
flow of heat through the roof. By this system the 
necessity of constructing an attic for insulating 
purposes was avoided at a considerable saving in 
cost. 

Only a few items remain to be mentioned, 
among which are the interior trim and finish. The 
baseboards, doors and trim are plain sawed oak, 
stained silver-gray and varnished. The walls are 
painted light gray so as to reduce any tendency 
to glare but at the same time are light enough so 
that the absorption of light is negligible. The 
ceilings are white, toned with the same gray. 

The corridors and stairs are finished in ter- 
razzo, all of the corners being coved on a radius 
large enough to prevent dirt from collecting in 
them. 

Instead of marking the room numbers on the 
doors as is sometimes done, a wrought iron bracket 
with a small sign showing the number of the room 
and its use was provided for each room. 

The science hall was completed in August, 1928, 
and cost 29.6 cents per cubic foot, exclusive of 
architectural fees and equipment. 
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In Detense of the Business 
Manager 


Arguments in favor of the dual system of school 
management are gwen here by one who has 


carefully studied both the umt and dual plans 


By JOHN B. WYNKOOP, Business Manager, Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


our youth in citizenship for democracy. 

There can be no greater mission. Beyond 
this anything we add is of a material nature in 
personal gain for individual groups. 

The two great factors in any school system are 
the personnel and the physical plant. The three 
leading elements involved in the personnel are the 
administrative, the executive and the teaching 
corps. The duties of each are well defined by rule 
and law. The board of education, the school com- 
mittee or the district school board is elected or 
appointed by the citizens of a community to repre- 
sent their interests and to formulate administrative 
policies. Next in importance is the executive de- 
partment, with which this article will deal. 

There have been many discussions pro and con 
as to whether a school system can best function 
under the unit plan of operation, which provides 
for only one supreme executive head, the superin- 
tendent of schools, or under the dual plan, which 
provides for an additional executive known as the 
business manager, with both directly responsible 
to the board of education. Although the burden of 
the argument has favored the unit plan, no concrete 
case has ever been cited to show that the dual plan 
has proved detrimental to a school system. 


[lou public schools exist for the training of 


The Real Head of the System 


An all important point that is lost sight of in 
the entire controversy is that the administrative 
group, commonly called the school board, is the 
supreme head of any system and that superin- 
tendents and business managers are in a secondary 
position in the whole scheme of things. 

Here, then, is the logical place to ask two im- 
portant questions: What is a superintendent of 
schools? Why should the school system have a 
business manager? 


The superintendent plays the more important 
role in the public educational program. His calling 
is the greatest of all professions, because he directs 
by means of the curriculum and through vocational 
guidance the youth of the community into worthy 
professional and commercial pursuits. 


What a Business Manager’s Work Involves 


The major duties of the school superintendent 
are strictly professional and involve instruction, 
including the promotion of educational policies, 
the formulation of methods of teaching, the con- 
struction of the curriculum and the selection and 
supervision of that great personnel known as the 
teaching corps. He also supervises the selection 
of equipment adaptable to the proper execution 
of the educational program. In addition to these 
duties the superintendent must either delegate the 
operation of the physical plant to another, respon- 
sible to himself, or he must be content to let another 
executive assume that responsibility. 

Here arises the question concerning the employ- 
ment of a business manager. Why cannot this 
executive assume the duties that require an edu- 
cational setting and transact the affairs of his 
department with those by whom he is employed? 
The organization of a business manager’s duties 
and responsibilities may be outlined as follows: 

1. He must supervise all employees in the busi- 
ness department of the administrative offices, all 
engineers, the custodians and superintendents of 
buildings, the department mechanics, the electri- 
cians, the plumbers, the carpenters, the painters, 
the delivery men and the warehouse employees. 
Cafeteria, lunch room and department supervision 
comes within the scope of his duties. 

2. He must control all finances, accounting and 
insurance. 

3. He must be responsible for the purchase and 
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distribution of all supplies for all departments. 

4. He must supervise the maintenance, repairs 
and improvements of all buildings, grounds, equip- 
ment and heating plants. 

5. He must supervise all building construction 
as to capacity and the curriculum layout as pre- 
sented by the superintendent of schools and ap- 
proved by the board of education. 

The business manager in many communities 
often performs other duties not prescribed by rule, 
for which he receives little commendation for meri- 
torious performance. The most outstanding of 
these frequently occurs in school systems in cities 
having a population from 30,000 to 300,000. Here 
the business manager enacts the role of contact or 
key man between the department of education and 
the public at large, especially its business interests. 
Demands frequently are made by these business 
interests upon board members, who all too often 
acquiesce in these demands when funds are not 
available. Another experience that frequently 
comes within the scope of the business manager’s 
activities is the demand of the superintendent of 
schools for expenditures when there are no funds 
available or when the appropriations are exhausted 
or were not anticipated at the time the annual 
budget was compiled. To compile a budget requires 
a thorough knowledge of the needs of the enter- 
prise. It requires careful study and skill, which 
are the result of experience. 

The possession of a diploma awarded for the 
diligent .pursuit of academic knowledge or the 
possession.of a summer school certificate awarded 
for attainment in professional studies does not by 
any means guarantee to the school man a knowl- 
edge of even ordinary business practices or the 
right to be immediately recognized as an executive. 


Experience Versus Experiment 


Business and professional minds seem always to 
conflict. They arrive at conclusions from varied 
angles, the former by experience, the latter by 
experiment. 

There are those who believe that the executive 
known as the business manager, regardless of his 
experience and training, must either be subservient 
to the superintendent of schools or must not be 
allowed to exist at all under such a title. 

It is further assumed that state educational laws 
permit the overdrawing of funds available so long 
as they are used to-expand the curriculum and if 
it can be proved that additional. members of the 
teaching corps and materials are needed to carry 
out the program. ae 1322 

In Connecticut, most school laws contain plenty 
of “ifs,” “ands,” “buts” and “maybes” and are 
loosely constructed. In many other states this same 
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condition exists and provides no appeal one way 
or the other to the state commissioner of education 
in any case involved. There are, of course, some 
exceptions to the rule, but this condition pretty 
generally exists and forms a bone of contention 
between the superintendent of schools and the 
business manager in those systems where the dual 
plan is in use. Such a condition opens the channels 
by which the public criticizes the cost of education. 
Sentiment does favor a sound business administra- 
tion in the conduct of its schools. 


Achievements the First Consideration 


The business manager in any public school sys- 
tem is an agent whose function is to help obtain 
for the children of the community the training that 
will enable them to meet successfully the problems 
of life. This is his only goal. If he has any other 
he is just another taxpayers’ burden. The good 
school superintendent or business manager, will 
be more content with his achievements than with 
his remuneration. His job in the field of education 
does not exist for any material gain but solely to 
train the youth of to-day for the tasks of to- 
morrow. In the performance of this task it is of 
little importance whether one man is known as the 
chief executive or whether he is coordinating with 
another so long as the same ideal is in mind. 

He is a poor business manager who cannot serve 
either under or with a Stetson of Indianapolis; a 
Bickett of Trenton; a Cody of Detroit; an Ober- 
holtzer of Houston or an O’Shea or a Campbell of 
New York City. 

He is a poor superintendent of schools who can- 
not serve with a Mills of Houston, a Womrath of 
Minneapolis; a Chambers or a Miller of New York 
City ; a Gadd of Detroit or a Record of Los Angeles. 
An outstanding example of coordination in this 
country between the administrative and the busi- 
ness Offices will be found in the school system of 
Houston, Tex., where Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer is the 
superintendent of schools and Hubert L. Mills is 
the business manager. 

In my long experience here in the New England 
field I have had many problems to meet and my 
solutions of them have not always met with favor- 
able comment, especially from various superin- 
tendents of schools. I do not believe it is in keeping 
with his professional status for a superintendent 
of schools to climb a ladder to fix a shade that the 
custodian refused to fix; nor is it his job to try to 
fire a heating plant that is defective and to dismiss 
the custodian for inefficiency ; nor is it within his 
professional standing to take home loaves of bread 
to have his wife tell him which is the best baked 
because some supervisor of manual training claims 
to have broken a defective tooth on the crust. Prob- 
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lems of this kind are matters of business. It is the 
business manager’s job to fire the custodian who is 
insubordinate, regardless of whom it hurts. It is 
his job to see that there are no defective heating 
plants. As to testing the crust of a loaf of bread, 
the cafeteria manager is the best judge. 

A summary of this article, then, may well em- 
phasize the following points: 

The superintendent who confines his activities 
to applying the curriculum to the student group, 
thereby raising the educational standards of the 
community, and leaves the physical operation of 
the school plant to the business manager will 
realize fewer college board failures, cleaner and 
better school buildings and fewer financial deficits. 

The arguments that a dual system is detrimental 
to a school system are unfounded and have yet to 
be proved. The commission or board that repre- 
sents the citizenship of a community is the adminis- 
trative head of any school system, and the superin- 
tendent of schools and the business manager are 
both subordinate to them. Both have equal rights 
as executives. 

The training of the child should be the ultimate 
goal of both executives, one to impart knowledge 
and the other to supply the proper educational 
setting, through proper sanitation, cleanliness and 
orderliness, pleasing physical surroundings and the 
proper care of valuable school property. 

While the business manager has but recently 
come into his place in the sun, yet I believe he will 
stay so long as he climbs to heights that place serv- 
ice for others above self. Many such officials do 
exist and they have the right to be considered inde- 
pendently by their employers regardless of any 
defenseless contention to the contrary. 





Transforming School Failures 
Into Apt Pupils 


How sixty-five motor minded children were 
transformed from school failures into apt pupils 
at a special clinic at the University of Oregon 
held during the summer, is told in the Journal of 
Education. 

These children, all of whom had failed in read- 
ing, spelling or arithmetic, were taught by the 
kinesthetic method or through their muscles, in- 
stead of by the usual visual or auditory methods. 
To teach a child to read and spell the clinic teach- 
ers first found a subject that interested him, then 
wrote some word connected with it on paper in 
large plain letters. The child traced the word 
carefully with his finger until he thought he could 
write it without the help of the model. At the 
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same time he said the word. Sometimes in the 
beginning the process had to be repeated from 
fifty to a hundred times before success came. As 
soon as the child learned to make the association 
through all these ways at once by writing it, by 
seeing it, by hearing it and by saying it, the trac- 
ing was discarded. 

When once these apparently backward children 
did learn they were often superior. It has been 
found that some normal children have the visual 
and auditory paths blocked, and cannot acquire 
knowledge in that way. Children of this type be- 
come timid and inhibited because they cannot 
learn. It is in such cases that the kinesthetic 
method is effective, according to the clinic heads. 

The clinic was established three years ago as 
an experiment by Dr. Grace Fernald, University 
of California, and Dr. B. W. DeBusk, University 
of Oregon. 





The Junior High School in a 
Program of Integration 


Educators in the school cities of Indiana are 
now at work on a program of integration of all 
school work in the twelve grades, with an idea of 
providing more ready pupil achievement with 
greater economy of effort and consequent freedom 
for an enriched and more extended offering. One 
of the problems in the process of integration is 
the junior high school. In this connection the edu- 
cators are bearing in mind the decalogue of the 
N.E.A., which points out that the junior high 
school is distinguished by these characteristics: 

A separate building in which the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades, or at least two of these grades, 
are housed. 

A separate staff of teachers. 

The recognition of individual differences in 
capacities, tastes and purposes in the organization 
and conduct of class work. 

A program of studies differing from the course 
of study to be found in the like-numbered grades 
of the traditional school in America. 

A partial or complete departmental organiza- 
tion of subject matter and teaching. 

The organization of a limited number of cur- 
ricula. 

A definite and effective plan of pupil guidance. 

Certain elective studies to be chosen by pupils 
under guidance. 

Promotion by subject. 

Organization and administration of pupil ac- 
tivities in accordance with the needs and interests 
of adolescent pupils. 
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In Detense of Unit Organization 


That school systems, like industrial concerns, must have 
one executive to whom all others are responsible if 
efficiency is to be maintained 1s the thesis of this article 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


to assume that some individual is needed to 

handle the voluminous details of the business 
affairs of the system. This person may be called 
business manager, business executive, business 
secretary, director of finance or any one of a dozen 
other titles. 

The title is not so much our concern as the organ- 
ization of the school system to obtain the greatest 
amount of instructional efficiency, for indeed there 
is but one supreme function of a public school sys- 
tem—the instruction of its pupils in such a way 
that they may live successfully in this democracy 
of ours, call it training for citizenship or what 
you will. 

In educational circles there seems to have grown 
up around the term, business manager, a connota- 
tion signifying that the individual in charge of 
business affairs must be directly responsible to the 
board of education. In other words, systems with 
business managers must be of the dual or multiple 
type, with the executives directly responsible to 
the board of education. 


iy A large school system there is every reason 


What State Laws Show 


While this connotation may be admitted by those 
most interested, a perusal of state school laws does 
not provide substantiating evidence. Specific men- 
tion of a business officer is made in but nine 
states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 
and Washington. In eleven states administrative 
relations between various educational executives 
are defined. In six of these the business executive 
is responsible to the superintendent, while five— 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—make him directly responsible to the 
board of education. 

In some cases where the law makes no mention 
of the relationship the board may hold various in- 
dividuals directly responsible to it. In seven states 
of the Union there is permissive legislation relative 
to the employment of business executives—‘“and 


may appoint such other individuals as are deemed 
necessary.” Thus in not more than sixteen states 
are the arguments concerning dual or unit systems 
pertinent. 

All of us are familiar with the three major types 
of school organization: the unit type in which the 
board employs a single responsible executive; the 
dual type in which the board employs a superin- 
tendent and a business executive, coordinate in 
rank and each directly responsible to it; the mul- 
tiple type in which the superintendent of schools 
and two or more business executives are of coordi- 
nate rank, each directly responsible to the board. 


How the Dual System Developed 


The question under consideration therefore, is, 
Which of the three types of organization is the 
best? The answer must rest on facts concerning 
which system will in itself promote the greatest 
efficiency. It is not answered by claims of har- 
monious personalities refraining from engender- 
ing conflicts that might arise under the type of 
organization employed. Basically the question is 
one of centralization or decentralization of control. 

Possibly before such a discussion is begun it 
might be well to review briefly the rise of the dual 
type of organization. In the early days citizens in 
open caucus planned and managed schools. The 
increase in numbers made it necessary for them 
to elect a school committee to do this work. Again 
as enrollment increased this school committee 
developed committees of its own members, and 
still later numerous duties made it imperative that 
a secretary be added to handle the many arduous 
details. Thus early boards of education were ad- 
ministrative. The secretary of the board developed 
into the business manager who naturally was made 
responsible directly to the board. Later, as instruc- 
tional problems became complex, a superintendent 
of schools was employed, primarily to care for the 
instructional work of the system. A dual organiza- 
tion was the result. The dominant educational 
philosophy of the time, formal discipline, offered 
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no vonflict between the business and the educational 
departments. Buildings were not differentiated 
and equipment was meager. Thus as the years 
rolled on, the dual system of control developed. 

Suddenly a new philosophy of education devel- 
oped. Educational costs mounted. Committees 
began to investigate the organization of the schools. 
Could it be that the dual system was the cause of 
inefficiency ? 

Several reports were made on this topic. The 
finance commission in Boston made a report in 
1915 to the effect that “‘the best interests of the 
public school children of Boston demand that the 
office of the superintendent of schools shall be a 
strongly centralized office. The present organiza- 
tion . . . isnot the best to produce efficient results. 
The best business practice not only in large corpo- 
rations but in educational administration supports 
the idea of the centralized executive.” In Milwaukee 
in 1921 the citizens’ bureau reported: “The proper 
type of organization and the one recommended in 
every recent responsible book and survey in cities 
such as Boston, Portland, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and Minneapolis . . . is one that places the super- 
intendent as the executive head of the entire school 
system. . . . What is apt to happen in Milwaukee 
is what always happens when the business depart- 
ment of the board of education is made entirely 
independent of the education department—that 
the business department will eventually come to 
regard its work as an end in itself. .. . Sucha 
system causes the board of education to change its 
function from legislative to administrative since 
it will have to direct, coordinate and reconcile the 
work of two officials.”” In Cleveland in 1922, the 
general committee stated that “the absence of a 
single-headed executive control of the schools is the 
outstanding defect in this school organization and 
our three-headed executive organization is the 
cause for the major criticisms of public school 
management.” 


Yesterday and To-day 


These and similar reports recognize that edu- 
cational conditions are considerably different from 
those of our forefathers’ days. To-day we have a 
highly complex system because the public has made 
many additional demands upon its schools. To-day 
we seek the integration of personality as the prod- 
uct of our schools. While the objective is single 
in purpose the methods of achievement are legion. 
Buildings are highly differentiated, equipment is 
complex and supplies are highly specialized. To 
obtain efficiency through this mass of detail it has 
become necessary to make complete studies of edu- 
cational organization. 

There seems to be a tendency for boards of edu- 
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cation to relinquish functions of administration 
and become legislative or policy making bodies, for 
as Lent D. Upson, director, Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research,' says, ‘“‘There must be 
complete divorcement in the public mind of policy 
determination from the actual administration of 
policy.” 


The Example of Industry 


M. R. Keyworth, superintendent of schools, 
Hamtramck, Mich.,? states that in every activity 
there are three definite functions—planning, 
executing, and appraising. Strong competition has 
caused industry to proceed faster and more effi- 
ciently than public enterprise. Schools in particular 
have developed by a sort of hit-and-miss evolution. 
Expediency has been the determinant. Efforts 
have been made to obtain results with the least 
friction at the moment. On the contrary industry 
has been more efficient through necessity. In indus- 
trial organization is found the specialization of 
work in departments on a functional basis and 
efficiency and coordination are achieved through a 
unified and centralized control. The board of direc- 
tors authorizes what is to be done, without doing it. 
It delegates the doing to an executive called the 
general manager. The board holds him and him 
alone responsible for results. Realizing that one 
man has limitations both in knowledge and capac- 
ity, the board provides him with necessary assist- 
ants, all responsible directly to him. Efficiency 
is obtained through unity; through the centraliza- 
tion of control; through a definition of function; 
through the specialization of the work; through a 
delegation of responsibility in straight lines and 
through a coordination of work through the staff. 
Unity of purpose promotes unity of organization. 
There is no opportunity for basic conflicts. 

Analogously, then, it may be said that if schools 
have but a single purpose they must have also unity 
of control if efficiency is to be achieved. The board 
of education may expect efficiency if it sets up two 
or more executives coordinate in rank, but it trusts 
human nature too implicitly if it demands per- 
petual harmony under such an organization. The 
board, composed as it is of laymen, admits that it 
knows little or nothing about the techniques neces- 
sary to achieve the demanded results. It therefore 
secures the best individual available within its 
salary scale to put its policies into effect. If the 
job is complex, it provides competent assistants. 
It recognizes the fact that business executives are 
essential, that they contribute much to the facilita- 
tion of the instructional process, but it expects 
them, along with all others in the system, to be 


1Upson, Lent D., Practice of Municipal Administration. 
*Keyworth, M. R., Functional Organization and Research. 
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responsible to the one general manager who is 
called the superintendent of schools. 

Many business executives will admit that this 
superintendent holds the most important place in 
the system in that he is charged directly with its 
instructional activities. They are not so ready to 
concede that all functions of management are 
directly involved in the instructional process. Coal 
is burned to facilitate instruction. Buildings are 
cleaned for the same purpose. Supplies are pur- 
chased with that end in view. Maintenance em- 
ployees assist in the advancement of instruction. 
Is it not necessary, therefore, to give the individual 
who is charged with the promotion of educational 
policies full authority to coordinate the entire sys- 
tem? Who shall determine the type, quality and 
quantity of educational supplies to be purchased? 
If the business manager does this then he is in 
effect taking on a phase of the instructional process 
and hence assuming one of the duties of the 
superintendent. 

Since it is admitted that this process of instruc- 
tion is highly technical and that instructional spe- 
cialists must determine what is needed it seems 
only proper and fitting that the business manager 
or purchasing agent should accept the delegation 
of his duties from the superintendent of schools. 
If this is not done then the opportunity for con- 
stant conflict is presented. If the business manager 
assumes the authority for determining the quality 
of the instructional supplies and instructional re- 
sults are poor, then who is to blame? An example 
of this is the business manager who purchased a 
large quantity of writing paper at a great financial 
saving. The following semester instructional 
results dropped several points; the paper was of 
poor quality. The business manager had erred by 
stepping out of his field. 


What One Study Revealed 


In times gone by it was frequently true that the 
superintendent knew little about business matters. 
This has been rapidly changed by means of prac- 
tical training. It is still assumed, however, that the 
superintendent is entirely professional and knows 
little or nothing about business. The opposite has 
not been stated with equal clarity—that frequently 
the business manager knows little of education or 
its techniques. Dr. Amos L. Heer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity,' found in a study of 104 school business 
executives that the median training was but one 
year in college. Only one in three had spent four 
years in college and only thirty were listed as 
holding degrees. Only sixteen had done any gradu- 
ate work. Furthermore only thirty-six had had 
previous experience as school employees and of 
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these, seven had had more than twenty years of 
such school experience before they became business 
managers. Most of the previous training listed 
had been in office work, accounting and business 
experience, as industrial executives, purchasing 
agents and the like. 


The Advantages of Centralization 


The preparation of the school budget is a task 
that involves the most fundamental of educational 
needs and instructional techniques. The educational 
leader of the schools must determine these educa- 
tional needs in accordance with policy, and it is his 
function to see that a proper budge is constructed. 
Naturally in the larger schools it is necessary for 
this work to be delegated as far as detail is con- 
cerned. Since the superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible to the board for the efficient management 
of the schools, surely as far as instruction is con- 
cerned, which by the way involves the major por- 
tion of school costs, he is going to see that 
educational economy is achieved. He himself will 
become the watchdog of the treasury. 

In the delegation of function in a unit system, 
it would not seem that any one person is demanding 
subservience. All that is required is cooperation. 
Authority is delegated in straight lines. Each has 
his part to play. The principal is responsible within 
his own building for all phases of activity. 

There has been no intention in this article to 
offer a criticism of the business manager. Rather 
there has been an attempt to present a concrete 
statement showing that efficiency in any type of 
administration can result only through centraliza- 
tion. Modern educational philosophy implies an 
integrated school system functionally organized. 

Eminent educational writers advocate, and the 
majority of business practices and researches all 
point to a unit organization. Only by this type of 
organization will education develop to its fullest 
extent. Undoubtedly a business executive or 
manager will always be necessary in the larger 
systems but he, like other agents, should be nomi- 
nated by the superintendent and should be respon- 
sible to him. He may be called an assistant 
superintendent, although the title is immaterial. 

The business executive needs to be trained in the 
best practices of public school finance, inasmuch 
as these differ somewhat from those of industry. 
He should have an educational point of view and 
should be required to have a state teaching certifi- 
cate the same as the superintendent. By joining 
the National Education Association, business exe- 
cutives would indicate their interest in the instruc- 
tional side of the educational system. 

We need the business manager but for efficiency 
we must have a unit system of organization. 
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Transportation Methods That 
Succeed in Michigan 


By DR. M. S. PITTMAN, Director of Teacher Training, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


| This department of rural education 1s conducted by Helen 
| Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state ices 
of education for Califorma, Sacramento, and president, de- | 
—— di rural education, — Education Association. | 


\ , 71TH the many virtues and advantages 
of the consolidated school there go also 
some problems. One of the most baf- 

fling is that of pupil transportation and the admin- 

istration should give it thoughtful and continuous 
attention. 

Fear of the danger involved in transportation 
is difficult to dispel from the minds of parents 
when the campaign for consolidation is in 
progress. Although every family in the proposed 
consolidation district may have its own automo- 
bile, which, while transporting the entire family 
of ten, may be driven by grandpa in his decrepi- 
tude, by fourteen-year-old Johnny in his reckless- 
ness or by mother holding baby in her arms, 
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nevertheless a wail goes up to the effect that 
transportation in school busses is the surest means 
of increasing child mortality. Although fathers 
all over America are daily driving their automo- 
biles into the sides of freight trains, into ditches, 
against trees and into rivers, causing the death 
of their entire families; although school busses 
are required by law to “stop, look and listen’ 
before crossing railroad tracks, and although 
school transportation facilities have the highest 
safety record of all transportation facilities in 
America, nevertheless some parents still have 
grave fears. 

School transportation is expensive and expense 
brings nervous prostration to the terrified Amer- 
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The fleet of busses that transport pupils of the Lincoln Consolidated School near Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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ican taxpayer. Of course school transportation is 
not nearly so expensive as private transportation 
but the expense of the one is paid by a system of 
public taxation while the other is a matter of per- 
sonal indulgence and private expenditure. No 
complaint is made however expensive our per- 
sonal indulgences are, but the welkin rings with 
outcries when the question of taxes arises. For 
that reason the item of expense is of prime im- 
portance in connection with pupil transportation. 

Danger and expense are not the only dragons 
that beset the path of transportation. Incon- 
venience is another that crouches by the wayside 
ready to make its demands. Parents whose chil- 
dren have been walking two miles each way to 
school every day of their school lives will sud- 
denly decide that their children must not walk 
even a quarter of a mile down to the main high- 
way. Instead, they will insist that since the bus 
calls at some homes it must call at all homes 
regardless of how muddy the lane or how im- 
passable the road. These parents will argue that 
if this is not done, their children will be drenched 
with the rain or frozen in the winter’s chill while 
waiting on the highway for a bus that may not 
come until “goodness knows when.” 

Another objection often encountered is that bad 
discipline prevails on the school bus. Profanity, 
obscenity, ill-temper, tattling and violence are 
always predicted. 


While loitering, muddy feet, 
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that of poor management of the transportation 
system—and we have the five great objections that 
are urged against this one phase of the consoli- 
dated school. 

These objections force any administrator to 
recognize that the possibility of truth in each 
objection justifies his giving close attention to all 
of them. There is rarely as much danger in any 
proposal as the opponents of the proposal imagine, 
but the fact that someone sees possible danger is 
sufficient reason for the proponents to be patient 
with objections and cautious lest the prophets of 
doom are justified. Like most of the ills that we 
conjure up, the ills of school transportation rarely 
materialize. They do not occur because adminis- 
trative foresight and attention to details have 
forestalled them. Possibilities of ill are not prob- 
abilities by any means. Possibilities for ill nearly 
always carry twin possibilities for good. This is 
true in the case of pupil transportation. A con- 
crete case will do more to establish the truth of 
all of these points than would pages of data or 
many generalities. 

Just south of Ypsilanti, Mich., is the large Lin- 
coln Consolidated School. It is attended daily by 
650 children who receive instruction from the 
kindergarten through high school. They all ride 
to school daily in seventeen large school busses. 
They are collected from an area of sixty-three 
square miles of farm territory that was formerly 
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These pupils are the school bus officers who see that discipline is maintained aboard the busses. 


torn clothing, bloody noses and bespattered repu- 
tations have characterized the footpath of children 
from the school to the home throughout the his- 
tory of American rural elementary education, 
nevertheless the school bus is feared as a place far 
worse than the old footpath of the past and the 
present. 

Add to these four strong objections a fifth— 


served by thirteen one-teacher rural schools and 
three neighboring high schools that lie outside of 
the present school district. 

Eight years ago when consolidation was under 
consideration in this area, all the objections set 
forth above were strongly urged, plus others that 
do not logically deserve consideration here. To- 
day, none of those objections is ever urged, and 
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the following paragraphs show how they have 
been overcome. 

It has been shown that school transportation is 
not dangerous because the following precautions 
have been taken to guarantee safety to every 
child: Only the safest drivers are employed or 
retained ; no bus is permitted to travel faster than 
twenty-five miles per hour; no railroad crossing is 
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The total pupil transportation expense to the area 
for the school year 1929-30 was $17,000 for 180 
days of service, and of this amount more than 
$5,000 is still in the transportation sinking fund. 
This is less than one-sixth of the private trans- 
portation expense of the people of the same area. 
The per pupil cost annually decreases and 
efficiency increases. When this truth is fully 





The bus drivers are as efficient and well organized as a police force. 


ever made until the “safety patrol” has placed 
himself on the track and has signaled the bus, 
which has already come to a full stop, to cross 
the track; the front and the rear doors of the bus 
are under the control of the driver; no child is 
permitted to board or dismount from the bus while 
it is in motion; there is a definite and thoroughly 
understood procedure of entering and leaving the 
bus. As a consequence of these precautions no 
accidents of any consequence have occurred from 
school transportation during six full school years. 

There have been a number of deaths and many 
injuries in the school district within the past six 
years due to accidents caused by privately owned 
automobiles. During the same period the school 
bus has made 1,638,000 pupil trips and there has 
been only one mashed finger. This record silences 
all objections. While there were 1,638,000 oppor- 
tunities for tragedy, not one occurred. 


It is true that pupil transportation is expensive. 
All transportation is expensive. There are 300 
private automobiles in this school district. It is 
a conservative estimate that each of those auto- 
mobiles costs its owner $400 per year for depre- 
ciation, maintenance and repairs. That is a total 
private automobile expense to the district of 
$120,000 per year. These private automobiles are 
used only at intervals, while the transportation 
fleet is used five days each week for ten months. 


realized by the taxpayers, they recognize how 
much more the community is getting for the 
money invested in its cooperative transportation 
than for the money expended on its private trans- 
portation. 


A Little Tact Will Help the Situation 


The attitude that “I want my child to have 
just as much as any other child gets” is one that 
must be handled with diplomacy and sometimes 
board action or a state law is necessary to change 
this attitude. Diplomacy is the best of all ar- 
biters. Reasonableness and the spirit of accom- 
modation on the part of the transportation man- 
agement usually beget the same on the part of 
the parents and children. Sometimes a bus mired 
to the axle in the muddy lane will be sufficient to 
prompt the complaining parent to advise that the 
bus stay on the good road instead of trying to 
come for his children. This is particularly true 
if the complainer realizes that by his insistence 
he has delayed all of his neighbors’ children in 
getting to school or getting home and as a result 
he is becoming the object of criticism by all whose 
good will he covets. Most mortals crumple in the 
presence of disapproval of their peers. Neigh- 
borhood opinion can easily accomplish what no 
management edict could ever attain. 


To the uninitiated, the discipline of the chil- 
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Courtesy of Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 


Happy pupils testify to the safety and convenience of this bus route. 


dren while on the route to and from school seems 
a difficult task. Many schools have employed ma- 
ture men or women of the community or teachers 
of the school as bus drivers and have expected 
them to maintain discipline. 

In the Lincoln School an entirely different policy 
is pursued, a policy that is born of a different 
educational philosophy. Each room of the school 
is pupil controlled. The entire school is controlled 
by a pupil council. Why should not the children 
in each school bus be controlled in the same demo- 
cratic manner? They are. The driver is sup- 
posed to drive the bus and do nothing else. The 
pupils are responsible for their own conduct. They 
have a body of regularly elected officers—presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary. The secretary 
keeps the record of all misconduct. He makes a 
report each morning of the conduct of the pupils 
on the bus going from school on the previous day 
and back to school on that day. If there are any 
matters that need attention, the officers, the of- 
fender and the faculty transportation counselor 
meet and try the case. 


In consequence of this procedure, the trips to 
and from the school offer what are perhaps the 
best opportunities of the entire school program to 
build pupil responsibility, self-control, clean con- 
duct, ideals of citizenship and moral fiber. There 


is no loitering along the way; there are no wet 
feet, no muddy shoes, no torn clothing and touseled 
hair, no bloody noses or bloodshot eyes, no be- 
spattered reputations because of misdeeds and 
tattling tongues along the way from school. This 
is another opportunity for turmoil that has been 
transformed into a school for citizenship. 

In every big undertaking the difference be- 
tween distinction and disaster is just one thing 
—management. This is just as true of the trans- 
portation of pupils as of any other undertaking. 
Successful transportation of pupils at the Lincoln 
School has been the result of the good manage- 
ment of H. A. Tape, principal of the school. Mr. 
Tape realized that the children must be called for 
each morning at their homes and returned there 
happy at night and that while he had them in his 
care they must improve in body, mind and spirit. 
He must do this and yet at such a price that taxes 
would not be too burdensome. With the aid of an 
efficient superintendent of transportation and his 
sixteen drivers, Mr. Tape has been able to ac- 
complish all this. 

The happy result has not been secured by magic 
or even without much patient trial and consid- 
erable error. The most conspicuous error made 
was the initial method of transportation. For the 
first three years of consolidation, the transporta- 
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tion was let to a private contractor at a fixed 
price of $1,475 per bus. Each bus carried about 
thirty-five pupils. The transportation was effi- 
ciently carried out but the interest of the trans- 
portation contractor was always served when 
there was a clash of interests between his own 
and that of the school. If the snows were deep, 
the mud bad or the weather too cold the busses 
did not run. The conclusion of the contract saw 
the contractor much enriched and the district 
poorer but wiser. Three more years have passed 
with school transportation under district owner- 
ship and faculty and board management. As a 
result of the present system, the district owns 
a fully paid for fleet of busses, a $12,500 garage 
thoroughly equipped and free of debt and has 
more than $5,000 in the transportation sinking 
fund. 

All of this has been accomplished in spite of 
the fact that the amount allotted for transporta- 
tion is only $1,100 per bus instead of the $1,475 
required by the contract system. The superin- 
tendent of transportation is a full-time faculty 
member who devotes his entire time to trans- 
portation. The service has been improved. The 
spirit is better and taxes have been reduced. 

The drivers are as well organized as a city police 
force. The entire fleet of busses runs as if it were 
a single train of seventeen cars. 

The garage where the cars are kept and con- 
ditioned is a model of cleanliness and good order. 
The deficiencies of each car are so closely checked 
that they are always corrected before they become 
serious. The busses never fail to run. Any rail- 
way system in the nation would be envious of their 
record for being on time. The pupil transporta- 
tion system is the pride of the Lincoln School 
district. 

Transportation that is improperly organized 
and administered is one of the most expensive 
items of the consolidated school and one that can 
create many problems and arouse severe criticism. 
When it is properly organized and administered 
it is a source of great satisfaction to the admin- 
istration of the consolidated school. 





What Should Be the Function of 
the High School? 


Whether high schools should serve primarily 
as preparatory schools for higher education, or 
as self-sufficient entities in preparation for a vo- 
cation, is being studied by the Office of Education, 
according to Dr. Henry R. Evans, of the office’s 
editorial division. 
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An extensive survey of the entire field of sec- 
ondary education, to obtain data on the subject, 
has been under way approximately a year, and 
will be continued for two more years, under an 
authorization of Congress. 

Further information offered by Doctor Evans 
follows: 

It has long been a matter of considerable con- 
troversy whether high schools should devote their 
efforts to the training of pupils to fit them for the 
gaining of a livelihood or to prepare them for col- 
lege work. 

A number of high schools throughout the coun- 
try have adopted a dual curriculum plan, offering 
one course of study to the pupil who desires and 
intends-to enter college after finishing his high 
school course, and another for the pupil who has 
no intention of continuing his schooling after his 
high school course is completed. 

This plan is a satisfactory one in most respects 
in the solution of the problem in particular cases, 
although it has some drawbacks. It is, however, 
a plan difficult to put into practice in schools with 
limited equipment and teaching force. 





Who Should Support the Schools? 
—A Suggestion 


That a study should be made of the feasibility 
of a municipal or school district personal income 
tax allocated to schools only, is the suggestion of 
B. M. Grier, superintendent of schools, Athens, 
Ga., in an address, “How to Secure Financial Help 
From the Community for Our Schools,” given be- 
fore the Georgia Association of Superintendents. 

“Such a tax is the best method of enforcing the 
personal obligation of the citizen,” Mr. Grier 
pointed out. 

“The tax should be levied upon persons in re- 
spect to their net income and should be collected 
only from persons and at places where they 
reside,” he said. “An income business tax might 
also be considered which should, except in certain 
cases, be levied on the net income derived from 
business carried on within the school district. The 
rate of the business tax should be proportional and 
not progressive. Education makes income not 
property. Under existing conditions we are forced 
to admit that the old general property tax for sup- 
porting our schools is inadequate and unjust. We, 
as superintendents, can profitably spend part of 
our time in creating public sentiment and in pro- 
moting legislation that will make it possible to 
use other and better means for the support of our 
schools.” 
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Learning's New Tool: Radio and 
the Public Address System 


Of the nine educators who here contribute to a 
symposium on the value of radio im the schools, 
all are agreed that its potentialities are far-reaching 


By EARL Y. POORE, Chicago 


O CONDUCT a research bureau that will 

serve as a clearing house of information on 

such a lively subject as educational radio, it 

is necessary to compile various facts, figures and 
opinions. 

One thing that has been requested persistently 
is a brief collection of authoritative statements 
from eminent sources, dealing with the general and 
specific advantages of radio and public address 
equipment as a tool for the educative process. The 
symposium that follows is built up of typical state- 
ments from persons whose right to speak with 
authority on this subject can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. 


John Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, December, 1930: 


“Members of the Wisconsin Radio Research 
Committee are convinced that the radio can be 
used to teach subjects when no qualified teacher is 
available in the classroom, and that its greatest 
value will be to supplement the efforts of the class- 
room teacher. 

“ ‘Seeing is believing’ no longer applies to Wis- 
consin teaching methods, for to-day an increasing 
number of schools are using radio as a medium of 
instruction. The Wisconsin radio experiment is an 
indication of the practicability of radio instruction, 
and demonstrates the progressiveness of our state 
educational program.” 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, in 

School Life, February, 1930: 

“Radio lengthens the power and personality of 
the teacher. 

“While the eye brings to us conceptions of every- 
thing around us, it is said that it is a greater depri- 
vation to lose one’s hearing completely than to lose 


one’s eyesight. Either is such a great loss that per- 
haps no real distinction can be made, but through 
the sound waves that reach the ear, we get a whole 
range of human pleasures and much of our happi- 
ness. Until the last few years the eye has always 
had a greater range than the ear, but with the 
invention of the radio we have suddenly enlarged 
the zone of our hearing so that it is now statewide 
and continentwide, and even worldwide. Through 
the rather simple instrumentality of tubes and 
dials and wires we come in contact with the out- 
standing personalities, the leading singers, the best 
musicians and the facts of the day. 

“There is no possibility of replacing the class- 
room teacher, but there is the chance that someone 
with special qualities of voice and personality may 
be able to project himself or herself into the think- 
ing and training of thousands of youths.” 


William C. Bagley, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in School and 
Society, July 5, 1930: 

“It is possible that developments in these fields 
—radio and television—will work some profound 
changes in education. One may imagine how schools 
could conceivably be conducted in the future. At 
nine o’clock, let us say, the teacher tunes in on 
opening exercises. On the silver screen across the 
front wall of the classroom appears the picture of 
someone who has specialized in organizing opening 
exercises. Now he speaks, giving directions as to 
what pupils are to do. On occasion there will be 
songs in which the pupils will join. At other times 
it is quite likely that the broadcasting teacher will 
himself have charge of a class, and that what the 
pupils of this class say and do will be projected 
upon the screen in thousands of classrooms. There 
are untold possibilities for the training of teachers 
in the educational talkie and in the radio-television. 
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“As has been suggested, the great advantage 
that will come to the schools through these inven- 
tions lies in the fact that the very ablest teachers 
will be enabled to carry their work to millions of 
pupils. Unless we are mistaken, some really great 
teachers will come into a kingdom that has long 
been denied them. They will be known more widely 
than individual teachers have ever been known 
before, and it is fairly predictable that they will be 
paid as teachers have never been paid.” 


Paul V. Brown, superintendent of schools, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio: 

“The time will soon come when each room will 
be properly equipped with radio as it is with black- 
boards and windows. 

“What we want is radio reception in every room, 
and a listening period every day. 

“The expense of teaching pupils in the public 
schools by means of radio is much less than the cost 
of instruction by any other known means. 

“The cost of radio and public address equipment 
for a school may average several dollars per pupil, 
but as such equipment will last for a number of 
years, only a fraction of this expense can properly 
be included in the cost for any one year. If it 
should be added to one year’s expense, however, it 
would, on the average, increase the expense per 
pupil by only one and one-fourth cents per school 
day. 

“The dime that goes to the movies, or for candy 
and chewing gum, is enough to keep the pupil under 
the leadership of the best minds and the highest 
ideals of his generation for more than a year. 

“Let me briefly mention a few of the results .. . 
of radio lessons: 

“For pupils there is necessity for unusual con- 
centration and attention. Each must stand or fail 
on what he is able to comprehend and do. Certain 
individual abilities and individual differences are 
prominently brought forth. 

“Teachers have the stimulation in lesson plan- 
ning and methods of instruction by the observation 
of frequent demonstration lessons by the best of 
instructors and supervisors. They may observe the 
individual differences among their pupils in a 
manner impossible to them while personally con- 
ducting their classes. 

“Supervisors learn an accuracy in lesson plan- 
ning never known before. This will bring greater 
sympathy for and understanding of the problems 
of the classroom teacher. Opportunity is given to 
influence classroom methods through demonstra- 
tions multiplied many times over what is possible 
by possible contact. 

“The public gets an interest in the schools never 
reached before. This comes from a knowledge of 
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methods of instruction and content of subject 
matter which parents and the general public have 
not had because of not visiting the classroom. 

“T look for school buildings to be equipped with 
powerful receiving sets under the direct control of 
the principal’s office.” 


Levering Tyson, associate director, University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University, in “Education 
Tunes In,” American Association for Adult 
Education: 

“There is no field of human endeavor that radio 
does not touch. 

“The chief advantage of the radio lecture is that 
it makes the personality and enthusiasm of an out- 
standing teacher available to a widespread 
audience. 

“The American public will eventually want to 
see established some constant source of supply of 
educational broadcast material, and this the edu- 
cational world of America should provide. 

“A digest of successful educational broadcasts 
for the period from September 3 to December 31, 
1929, is given here: 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS 





SUBJECTS BROADCAST 
Agriculture 4 
Business 63 
Child Training and Parental 

Guidance 59 
Drama 37 
English and Literature 101 
Fine Arts 19 
Health 126 
History 70 
Home Economics 103 
Languages 23 
Music—Interpretation and 

Appreciation 84 
Political Science 35 
Religion 69 
Science 51 
Sociology and Community 

Advancement 55 
Spot News 33 
Miscellaneous 192 

Total 1,169 


“This list is made from actual reports of schools 
making use of these broadcasts.” 


Armstrong Perry, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in “Radio in Education,” the Payne Fund, 
1929: 

“Experience in several cities, counties and states 
in whose schools instruction has been given by 
means of radio has proved that radio holds the 
attention of pupils not only during the novelty 
period but continuously. 

“The radio lesson did not crowd out any other. 
The radio teacher did not take the place of the 
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classroom teacher but served as her assistant. The 
two together were able to accomplish more in the 
class period than one teacher had been able to do 
in the past. 

“Much self-activity, usually directed by local 
teachers, has been directed even more effectively 
with the aid of better trained and more experienced 
teachers who have been made available by the use 
of radio, the regular teachers, of course, assisting 
the radio teachers and helping the pupils who are 
backward. 

“Radio supplies the uplift that comes from 
knowing that thousands are receiving the same 
lesson. 

“To the argument that radio in the schools is 
only a fad, the answer is that radio is the modern 
means of communication and the only means 
whereby one teacher can speak to a hundred thou- 
sand or a million pupils at one time. The automobile 
was a fad and the telephone a plaything to many 
who clung to the past, but both seem destined to 
outlive all those who had that point of view. 

“‘With master teachers at the microphone, every 
classroom becomes also a normal school for the 
teacher in charge. 

“Radio is welding the home to the school, for 
parents in the home listen to the lessons that their 
children are receiving in the schools.” 


Paul M. Pitman, educational director, Radio Sta- 


tion KPO, in the Sierra Educational News, 
October, 1930: 
“Germany .. . leads the world in the develop- 


ment of educational broadcasting for classroom 
reception. An interesting feature of these broad- 
casts is ‘The Traveling Microphone.’ The micro- 
phone is taken into factories, railroad yards, mines, 
offices, governmental assemblies, model schools, 
shipyards, telephone offices, motion picture studios 
and the like. In this way, the student actually hears 
the noises of the world at work, and a vivid descrip- 
tion from the radio teacher stimulates and holds 
his interest.” 


C. B. Baldwin, district superintendent, Huntington 
Beach Elementary Schools, Huntington, Calif., 
in the Sierra Educational News, November, 
1930: 

“This demonstration . . . of the new apparatus 
took four directions: (1) correcting the acoustics 
of our auditorium, which were poor; (2) an an- 
nouncement service to all rooms and departments 
from the superintendent’s office; (3) outside radio 
service; (4) broadcasting musical records to the 
classrooms and to the auditorium. 

“We are giving our pupils training in speaking 
before the microphone, which of course requires 
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stage presence, distinctness of enunciation, voice 
control, modulation and the will to interest one’s 
hearers. 

“We have immediate contact now with history in 
the making.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the National 
Education Association, in “Radio and Its 
Future,” edited by Martin Codel, Harper & 
Brothers, 1930: 


“The importance of radio in education is sug- 
gested when one compares it with the recognized 
objectives of the schools. The objectives of educa- 
tion as set forth by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and as they appear on the membership card 
that goes to the nearly two million members of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers are: 
(1) health and safety; (2) worthy home member- 
ship; (3) mastery of the tools, techniques, and 
spirit of learning; (4) faithful citizenship; (5) 
vocational and economic effectiveness ; (6) wise use 
of leisure; (7) ethical character. These objectives 
are pointing the way toward a much broader idea 
of education than has hitherto existed. Under their 
influence new types of schools are coming into 
being, and parents and teachers are taking a new 
attitude toward the child. Radio has many contri- 
butions to make to this broader education of the 
future, that is to say, the achievement of each of 
these seven objectives. 

“Radio, because of its ability to command expert 
services . . . has a large contribution to make to 
health. 

“May the time not come when a school of home 
planning and design will be one of our most popular 
radio features? 

“Radio . . . is the most powerful stimulus that 
has ever come to the human mind. . . . Who can 
estimate the motivating and inspiring force of 
some future occasion when the entire race will 
listen to one of its brilliant scientists as he explains 
some great truth? 

“Radio will help to spread the vision of ... 
constructive citizenship. 

“What radio can do... for vocational and 
economic effectiveness . .. is suggested by the 
vocational guidance program of the California 
School of the Air. Each year . . . outstanding 
men and women of California present the challenge 
of some thirty different vocations. Each speaker 
answers five specific questions: (1) What is the 
place in the life of the community of your profes- 
sion, business or industry? (2) What opportunity 
does it present? (3) What rewards does it offer? 
(4) What abilities does it demand? (5) What 
training and education do you recommend for 
success in this field? 
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“Radio . . . widens the family circle and the 
school circle to include the ablest teachers, the 
most earnest preachers and the noblest statesmen 
of the country. 

“No one need think that it will be easy to harness 
radio for the schools. It is a hard and difficult 
problem. Some of the first experiments will fail; 
weak spirits will consult their fears rather than 
their hopes. Love of the traditional and the easy 
will be a constant barrier. The development of the 
radio art itself is a huge task. But, inescapably, 
this new tool of learning will find its place in the 
schoolroom.” 


Courses That Have Been Given in High Schools 


Following is a brief list of technical, scientific, 
vocational and business courses that have been suc- 
cessfully given for high schools by prominent edu- 
cational institutions. This list is not by any means 
complete or all-inclusive, but is intended rather to 
be illustrative of the possibilities. 


University of Arkansas—What’s in the Sky 
Tonight? 

University of Georgia—Psychology and the 
Automobile. 

University 
Gases and You. 

University of Minnesota—Bank Mergers. 
Employment Conditions. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute — Sewage 
Disposal. Industrial Surveys. Chemical En- 
gineering. Research and Industrial Progress. 
Faraday’s First Dynamo. 

New York State Department of Education 
-—The Vocations: Law, Medicine, Chemical 
Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, Ar- 
chitecture, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Optometry, 
Teaching, Agriculture, Forestry, Ceramics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Journalism, Music, 
Accountancy. 

University of Washington—The Making of 
a Doctor. Engineers of the Air. Architecture. 
Hydroelectric Power. Investment Policies 
That Pay. How to Know the Trees. Mineral 
Wealth and Its Relation to Industrial Devel- 
opment. Pharmacy, To-day and Yesterday. 
The Picture on Your Wall. 


of Kentucky — Facts About 


If such subjects as these can be satisfactorily 
taught by radio, it is difficult to see why diligent 
and thoughtful educators cannot apply the radio to 
virtually the whole of the present day educational 
field. 

Comments of school people on this symposium 
will be welcomed, either by way of suggested addi- 
tions or of refutation. 
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School Construction Is Active 


in Minnesota 


Activity in construction of new school build- 
ings in Minnesota was greater last year than in 
the two preceding years combined, according to 
a statement issued by Samuel A. Challman, direc- 
tor of the division of school buildings, state de- 
partment of education. 

In the urban districts during the past year 
thirty-eight new buildings have been completed, 
and thirty-eight other buildings are still under 
construction. The total cost of the completed 
buildings is $3,035,324. The total amount of con- 
tracts let to date for buildings still under con- 
struction is $3,362,648. In the rural districts the 
building activity has been about the same as a 
year ago. 

This year’s record to date includes fifty-two 
buildings completed or under construction at a 
total cost of $310,000. A year ago there were 
sixty buildings erected at a cost of $336,357. 

The cost per cubic foot of urban buildings 
erected during the past year averages twenty- 
three cents. This is almost identical with the 
cost during the years 1928 and 1929. 

The latest available statistics show 9,186 
schoolhouses in the state with a valuation of 
$151,988,440. This amount includes both build- 
ings and sites. 





Uniform Marking System Is 
Urged for Pennsylvania 


Recommendations concerning the adoption of a 
uniform marking system were made recently to 
the college teachers of Pennsylvania by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, says the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. After pointing out the 
disadvantages and inconveniences of the twenty 
or more marking schemes now in effect in Penn- 
sylvania, the committee submitted for considera- 
tion the following recommendations: 

That a five-point marking scale be adopted using 
the characters, A, B, C and D for passing grades 
with E, F or I marking the failing grade. 

That marks in large groupings should approxi- 
mate a probability curve to be determined largely 
by studies at each college. 

That a large use should be made of objective 
standardized tests. 

The compilation and study at least annually of 
the marks given at each college. 

The use of credit points to encourage higher 
grade attainments. 
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Supervisors—Headsmen or 
Helpers? 


HE need of supervision of teaching is a much 

talked of subject nowadays. Supervisory 

work in all grades and kinds of schools has 
greatly increased during the last decade. There 
is discussion of the kind of supervision that will 
best promote efficient teaching, but there seems 
to be less interest in trying to find out whether 
supervision is actually beneficial than in securing 
additional facilities for supervisory activity. 

Has the time not arrived for controlled experi- 
ments designed to determine accurately whether 
teachers who are closely supervised turn out a 
better product at the end of the year than do 
teachers who are allowed pretty largely to go 
their own way? Undoubtedly, there are many 
who will ask, “Why is it necessary to waste any 
time over such a foolish question? Of course 
teachers who are visited regularly by supervisors 
do better work than teachers who are left to 
their own devices. How can a teacher who does 
not receive instruction from a superior succeed 
as well as one who receives counsel regularly?” 

Recently five supervisors were observed at work 
among the teachers under their jurisdiction. Two 
of these supervisors were from the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. Two 
others were attached to a city superintendent’s 
office. One was a county supervisor who visited 
rural schools. The supervisors from the state 
office spent their time observing whether teach- 
ers followed the instructions issued by the state 
superintendent which was a course of study and 
methods of teaching. The supervisors rated the 
teachers according to the thoroughness with 
which they carried out the state program. They 
did not ask any teacher who was visited whether 
or not she approved or had any suggestions for 
the betterment of the state program, since the 
teachers are not supposed, or at least are not 
invited, to have any opinions of their own on 
educational aims, values or methods. 

The supervisor from the county superintend- 
ent’s office followed exactly the same plan as 
the supervisors from the state office. He did not 
ask a teacher in a rural school whether she had 
any suggestions with regard to the material to 
be taught in her school or the method of pre- 
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senting it. He made comments like the following: 
“You see, here is what the outline covering this 
subject says should be done. You are not doing 
this very carefully. You should follow this plan 
closely so that you can get better results,” and 
so on. The supervisor took it for granted that 
the results he wanted were better than any dif- 
ferent results the teacher might wish to secure. 

These state and county supervisors were not 
warmly welcomed by many, if by any of the 
teachers they visited. There was little evidence 
that teachers were eager to gain advice from 
them. They were not helpers so much as inspec- 
tors, dictators, headsmen. They had a lordly or 
ezarish attitude toward their subordinates. If 
they did not say it in so many words, their bear- 
ing and their looks suggested, “Do as we tell you. 
It is not desired that you should have notions 
of your own about what should be taught or why 
it should be taught. Either stick closely to the 
program that we give you, or go elsewhere.” 
It was evident enough that the teachers working 
under the jurisdiction of these supervisors were 
not free agents. 


Does supervision help or does it hinder a 
teacher? It is a matter of opinion, but there is 
little doubt that some of the teachers visited by 
these supervisors would have been just as well off, 
possibly better off, if- they had been left alone. 
If the supervisors had consulted the teachers in- 
stead of simply checking up on them, the super- 
visory visits might have been of value. It may 
be that certain of the teachers work best under 
a mechanical régime in which they follow plans 
set before them. But even this type of teacher 
would probably be benefited by supervision that 
would stimulate her to study ways and means of 
doing the best for her pupils. 

It would have been best, perhaps, if the super- 
visors had not attempted to inspect and to score 
the work of particular teachers, but instead had 
invited all the teachers in the district to come 
together to discuss the programs that had been 
prepared for them, with a view to setting them 
at work to discover what improvements could be 
made in the programs and what modifications 
were desirable in order to meet particular con- 
ditions. If the supervisors had stimulated the 
teachers to be original and resourceful instead 
of mechanically subservient, better results would 
probably have been secured. Also, if they had 
been a little more companionable and less auto- 
cratic and overbearing, the teachers would have put 
their suggestions into effect more conscientiously. 

The two supervisors who were connected with 
the city superintendent’s office came nearer than 
the others to giving the kind of service that it 
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seems teachers ought to receive. Both of them 
were genial and the teachers appeared to be glad 
to have them come in and look over their work. 
These supervisors seemed more anxious to get 
suggestions that they could pass on to other 
teachers than they were to lay down the law. 
They were not autocratic or domineering. Not 
a word was heard from either of them that 
sounded like scolding or complaining or nagging. 
The superintendent of schools said that it is a 
fundamental law of his office that no person who 
goes from it to visit schools under his juris- 
diction is to assume a superior attitude towards 
teachers or to attempt to terrify or even to up- 
braid them. He chose supervisors who were 
naturally companionable and not domineering. 

The city supervisors were undoubtedly more 
helpful to their teachers than were the state and 
county supervisors. How can a teacher do her 
best in a classroom if she is afraid of her supe- 
riors and is in a constant state of perplexity and 
apprehension arising from her feeling that she 
must do exactly as she has been told to do and 
that her superiors are on the watch to decapitate 
her professionally? Teaching is not wholly or 
primarily a process of inserting specific facts into 
the minds of pupils. There is a spiritual rela- 
tionship—this sounds sentimental] but on the con- 
trary it is coldly psychological—between a teacher 
and a pupil, and the teacher must be a free agent, 
fearing and dreading no one. 

It goes without saying that a teacher should 
seek counsel and guidance from those who can 
solve problems better than she can. But those 
who give her counsel should be friends and not 
headsmen. She should be glad to see a supervisor 
because he does not make her feel inferior by 
dwelling upon her shortcomings, especially before 
her pupils. When he leaves her, she should be 
a more cheerful and a more confident person than 
she was before he entered her classroom. 
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Education on the Defensive 


N A number of states, new governors have just 

| sent their first messages to their respective leg- 

islatures. Education has received conspicuous 
attention in all the messages. 

Without an exception, the governors advise 
stricter economy than has been practiced hereto- 
fore in the maintenance of public education. Quite 
generally it is charged that appropriations for edu- 
cational work have outrun the resources of com- 
munities and states and that educational leaders 
have not had clear objectives in view but have 
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driven ahead without knowing quite where they 
were going. There has been, according to some of 
the governors’ messages, too much blind experi- 
mentation in educational work for the purpose 
merely of introducing innovation, and this has been 
costly to the taxpayers. In one resounding message 
to the legislature, a governor advised severe cur- 
tailment in appropriations for all higher public 
educational institutions. He urged that “dead tim- 
ber” be cut out of the educational system. 

During the next year or two, and perhaps longer, 
education will be on trial in a more vital and con- 
spicuous way than it has been during the past two 
or three decades. Taxpayers will demand not only 
cessation of educational expansion, but actual re- 
gression in the educational budget. A movement is 
already afoot to reduce teachers’ salaries and to 
double up classes so that as the pupil population in- 
creases it will not be necessary to make additions 
to the teaching staff. What some of the newspapers 
call educational “‘side shows” will have to fight for 
existence. There can be no doubt that the financial 
depression through which we are passing has tre- 
mendously accentuated the opposition to the ex- 
panding educational program throughout the coun- 
try. Voices are being heard everywhere, crying out 
that citizens cannot continue to support the expen- 
sive—needlessly expensive—educational establish- 
ments that have been built up in communities large 
and small throughout the country. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS believes that the educa- 
tional program can be conscientiously and success- 
fully defended. It can be shown that any commu- 
nity is receiving adequate returns in the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of the rising 
generation for every dollar expended on the public 
schools. But merely to make the assertion that ex- 
penditures for education cannot be reduced without 
injury to the training of the young will not convince 
skeptics. It will be necessary to show concretely 
and impressively that there is no waste in the main- 
tenance of the schools. The secondary and higher 
institutions will have a harder task to convince tax- 
payers than will the elementary schools. 
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Are School Playgrounds Wasteful 
of the Taxpayers’ Money? 


N THE attack that is being made on expendi- 
| tures for public education, one great newspaper 
is claiming that the amounts being expended 
throughout the country for playgrounds as a part 
of the equipment of public schools is unnecessary 
and wasteful. It charges that the movement toward 
obtaining playgrounds is just another instance of 
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the drift of public education toward unessentials. 
It further charges that during the past two decades 
the school curriculum has been loaded up with ex- 
pensive frills, and now to cap the climax vast sums 
are being expended for the purchase of play- 
grounds and for their maintenance. It advises tax- 
payers to put a stop to this extravagance. 

Anyone who has had an opportunity to observe 
what has happened heretofore and what is now 
happening to the young in older countries than ours 
in which the people have become congested in cities 
and in which little or no provision has been made 
for the children to play except in the streets, would 
never suggest that the establishment of play- 
grounds in connection with public schools is a need- 
less extravagance. In some of these older countries, 
it is well understood by students of national life 
that the only way to prevent decay in the younger 
generations is either to keep them out of the con- 
gested cities or else to provide open spaces for their 
play therein. 

In cities like London the movement is already 
under way to tear down blocks of buildings in the 
vicinity of public schools so that children may have 
a chance to keep off the crowded streets and to in- 
dulge in the games that are essential for them. 

The last census has shown conclusively that in 
the United States we have already become an urban 
people, and the drift from the open country into 
crowded cities is increasing in momentum. It is as 
certain as anything can be in sociological matters 
that all but a small proportion of our people will live 
in congested centers. The younger generation is 
growing up under restrictions that were utterly un- 
known and actually inconceivable a generation ago. 
A student of sociological conditions recently made 
the statement that an individual living in a city 
to-day is restrained by traffic, by dense population 
and by new modes of living ten times as much as 
he would have been thirty years ago. 

What does all this mean for the younger genera- 
tion? For one thing, it means that there must be 
some outlet for normal child play or our civiliza- 
tion must go the way that earlier civilizations have 
gone and are going. One can see in the teeming 
cities in some of the older countries that a consider- 
able proportion of young persons are arrested in 
their development and are nervously unstable be- 
fore they reach the teens. There is no way we can 
avoid that calamity in this country, now that we 
have become a highly urbanized people, except by 
preserving open spaces in the neighborhood of 
every public school so that from early childhood 
children may escape from repressive and over- 
stimulating street life and may engage in the games 
that are essential for the development of a stable 
mind in a sound body. 
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Educational Issues of the Hour 


A Critique of the Detroit Convention 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Editor-in-Chief, The Nation’s ScHOOLs 


Superintendence is generally regarded as a 

weather vane, indicating the direction in 
which educational pressure is tending. Probably 
most of those who regularly attend this meeting 
take their cue from thé subjects listed in the pro- 
gram, from the points of view presented by the 
speakers and from the resolutions adopted by the 
convention as a whole or by the various sections 
and affiliated societies. The Detroit convention 
was, in these respects, no exception to preceding 
conventions, although there did not appear to be 
such clear issues and such concentration of atten- 
tion upon dominant topics at the last meeting as 
was true of the Atlantic City, Cleveland, Boston 
and probably other earlier meetings. 


[su winter meeting of the Department of 


Helping Teachers to Grow Professionally 


A few issues were outstanding in the Detroit 
discussions. Perhaps the most important was the 
training of teachers. At the superintendents’ 
meetings the discussion related to practicable and 
effective ways and means of helping teachers to 
grow professionally while they are in service. The 
college teachers of education and the teachers’ col- 
lege groups discussed a great variety of problems 
having to do with the technique of preparing 
teachers to enter the profession, but the superin- 
tendents were concerned entirely with feasible 
methods of helping teachers to overcome their 
faults and to strengthen their strong points while 
they are actually at work in the classroom. Super- 
visors in their sectional meetings discussed the 
difficulties they encounter in leading teachers to 
appreciate their shortcomings and to surmount 
them. So far as any one observer could detect, 
there was considerable harmony in the views pre- 
sented by those, on the one side, who are engaged 
in getting novices ready to teach and by those, on 
the other side, who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of improving their work after they enter 
the classroom. 

It seems that the in-service training of the 
teacher is of greater importance, alike for the indi- 
vidual and for the children under his instruction, 


than is the preparatory training in the normal 
school or training college. It is to be expected that 
some will not agree heartily with this point of 
view, for there are prominent persons engaged in 
preparing teachers who think that a novice can be 
turned out of a training institution ready to do 
expert work in the classroom. The testimonies of 
those who are actually engaged in supervising or 
measuring the work of teachers are practically all 





Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga, 
president, National Education Association. 


against the doctrine that one can master the teach- 
ing art completely before he actually attempts to 
practice it. Not until he is face to face with the 
real problems he encounters in his work can the 
teacher begin to understand the nature of the prob- 
lems and to acquire efficient methods of solving 
them. At any rate, every reader will agree that 
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it is of supreme importance for superintendents, 
principals and supervisors to cooperate in helping 
teachers to become more skillful in dealing with 
classroom situations after they enter service. 

The notion that has prevailed heretofore and 
that is still guiding some superintendents, princi- 
pals and supervisors, is that a teacher should be 
ready to do expert work the first day he enters 
service and that the function of those who examine 
his work is to determine whether to recommend 
that he be retained or fired and not to assist him 
to improve. This notion was belabored in Detroit. 
The reports made by various speakers in the super- 
intendents’ sections regarding the work that is now 
in progress in many communities in training teach- 
ers in service were exceedingly wholesome and 
encouraging. The problems that need to be studied 
further relate to the detailed réle to be played by 
the normal school or training college on the one 
side, and the superintendent, principal and super- 
visor on the other in making the preparatory and 
the in-service training harmonious and supple- 
mentary. 


Is There a Lack of Unity in Our Schools? 


The problem of articulating the units in our 
educational system was given a large place in the 
Detroit program. The members of the commission 
engaged in the study of articulation made speeches 
in the auditorium, and many sectional meetings 
discussed detailed problems involved in leveling 
the barriers that isolate to a greater or lesser 
extent one unit from the other units in the edu- 
cational system. The discussion of this subject of 
articulation did not appear to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the auditors. It is possible that the lack 
of unity in our educational system, which was em- 
phasized by some speakers, is not very serious 
after all. Probably the disunion is greatest be- 
tween the senior year in high school and the fresh- 
man year in college. That there is waste motion at 
this point no one who is familiar with the situation 
can doubt. The college treats the freshman much 
as though he had not completed a high school 
course. It requires him to go over ground that he 
has already covered, thoroughly or otherwise. 


Articulating High Schools and Colleges 


This problem of articulating high school and col- 
lege received the least attention at the Detroit 
meeting of any problem of articulation. It may be 
pointed out to the members of the commission that 
attention ought to be concentrated now upon the 
senior year in high school and the freshman year 
in college for the purpose of obliterating one or 
the other. If the college continues to require pu- 


pils to pursue linguistic and mathematical and 
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science techniques, formalities and minutiae, then 
the senior year of high school and possibly even 
other parts of the high school course had better 
be abandoned so that the student can save a year 
or more in his secondary school and in his college 
course. 

Vocational guidance has come to the front in 
educational thinking and discussion. It received 
deserved recognition in the Detroit program. Those 
who on the one side are devising techniques for the 
diagnosis of a child’s interests, abilities and apti- 
tudes, and those who on the other side are engaged 
in actually guiding young people in their educa- 
tional and vocational choices consulted together to 
determine to what extent they could make voca- 
tional guidance really effective. No problem be- 
fore American teachers and executives is more 
pressing or important at the present moment than 
is the guidance of youth so that when a child quits 
school or college he will have had the benefit of 
counsel regarding the work in the world for which 
he is best fitted by nature and by training. What 
is needed now above everything else is experi- 
mentation for the purpose of developing prac- 
ticable and dependable techniques for evaluating 
the aptitudes, interests, ambitions and emotional 
trends of every young person in high school or in 
college. Perhaps here more than in any other 
phase of our educational work there is need for en- 
lightenment. This was apparent in the discussions 
at Detroit, and it was apparent also that there 
are a good many capable persons in this country 
who are working on the problem. 


The School and Civic Enterprises 


It has become vividly clear to school executives 
and to those who are engaged in studying the rela- 
tion of education to other activities of present day 
American society that the school cannot go on its 
own way independent of other civic enterprises. 
Those who can remember back two or three 
decades can recall that in an earlier day one rarely 
if ever heard it said that those who administer 
schools should keep in close touch with community 
life in its various aspects and ramifications. If 
there was at the Detroit meeting any old timer who 
felt that the school should be set apart from com- 
munity activities and should attend to its own 
business and be let alone by the community, such 
a person must have left the meeting with the con- 
viction that the school of to-day cannot pursue an 
isolated and independent course. Those who de- 
termine educational policies must be in contact 
with other civic interests and activities, and must 
work in harmony with them. Fortunately, there 
was shown at Detroit the need of keeping the com- 
munity well informed and in sympathy with the 
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purposes, the needs and the achievements of the 
school. 

The leisure time of the pupil was not overlooked 
at Detroit. Practicable methods of providing rec- 
reation during the vacation periods and especially 
during the summer were pretty thoroughly gone 
into. Superintendents and others told what was 
being done along these lines in their respective 
communities. The all-year school as a means of 
providing for the usual vacation periods did not 
receive proper attention. It is probable that we 
shall in due course adopt an all-year school policy 
and make the summer session adapted to the needs 
of pupils and to the recreational facilities in com- 
munities in which the schools are located. So far 
as investigation has gone, data bearing on the 
matter have shown that pupils are better off 
physically, morally and emotionally in all-year 
schools than are pupils in the regular nine and 
one-half months schools in communities that are 
not well provided with wholesome and adequate 
recreational facilities. 


Financial Aspect of Education Not Stressed 


It would be impossible for this critique to evalu- 
ate the entire program at Detroit. The convention 
lasted for four days; it would require four weeks 
for any one person adequately to gain the points of 
view and grasp the detailed policies presented by 
the various speakers in the general and sectional 
programs of the Department of Superintendence 
and in all the affiliated societies. It is physically 
and mentally impossible for any one auditor to 
extend himself completely over the extremely com- 
plicated programs of this annual convention. This 
article, therefore, while it has not mentioned all 
the important topics discussed at Detroit, has 
pointed out the dominant ones. 

This will be as good a place as any to call atten- 
tion to the vacuities in the program. At the pres- 
ent moment the movement is spreading throughout 
the country to restrict education by curtailing ap- 
propriations alike for buildings, for equipment and 
for the normal increase in teaching staffs. Edi- 
torials from leading newspapers in the East, West, 
North and South within the last few months have 
called attention to the financial burden that educa- 
tion is imposing upon taxpayers, and they are de- 
manding that funds expended for the schools be 
reduced. It is charged that there is a good deal of 
waste and needless extravagance in education. 

It would have been timely if the Detroit pro- 
gram had played up more prominently than any- 
thing else the fiscal aspects of this movement. The 
question should be asked: “Is education receiving 
an unduly large proportion of the resources of com- 
munities so that taxpayers are too heavily laden?” 
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The situation requires more than conventional or 
platitudinous answers to this question. In order 
that regression may not set in in our educational 
work, it will be necessary for students of finance 
and economics to go to the very bottom of the 
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Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C. 





whole problem and to make it clear that social 
welfare requires that education be maintained at 
its present level of comprehensiveness and effi- 
ciency, and that as communities become more com- 
plex education must become more expensive in 
order to prepare the rising generation for adjust- 
ment to social conditions. 


Sociologic Changes Not Considered 


There was another vacuity in the program at 
Detroit. Only incidentally was any reference heard 
to the effect upon the young of changing sociologi- 
cal conditions, which require continual modification 
in educational procedure. The statement was made 
by at least one speaker that juvenile crime is con- 
tinually on the increase and that the schools are 
chiefly responsible for this state of affairs. This 
is an inadequate diagnosis of the situation. In- 
fluences are playing upon the young that are luring 
them away from a normal social life. If no other 
social agency will deal with these influences, then 
the school must undertake the task. But it must 
be made very explicit that social conditions are 
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precipitating a problem with which the schools 
of an earlier day never had to contend. It would 
have been well if attention had been given at the 
Detroit meeting to the changing sociological con- 
ditions that make it exceedingly difficult in many 
communities to preserve the original docility of 
the young, and to prevent them from becoming 
blasé and sophisticated before they have attained 
mental maturity. 


Commonplaces Mark Some Sessions 


There was a great deal of platitudinous talk at 
the meeting. The general programs particularly 
abounded in generalizations and hortative appeal. 
This may be inevitable. Speakers are frequently 
chosen for their facility in giving expression to 
commonplaces that are well understood by those 
who attend educational meetings like the one at 
Detroit. There was one program on which there 
were a number of speakers, each of whom was 
limited to ten minutes. No one on that program 
could say anything in ten minutes that was not 
known by everyone in the audience. Program 
makers ought to bear in mind that the élite of the 
teaching profession attend the winter meeting. 
There was probably not a novice in attendance at 
Detroit. They are men and women who are lead- 
ing in education in this country. They would not 
be leaders if they did not keep up with educational 
developments. They do not need platitudinous dis- 
cussion. They need to be told how problems are 
actually being solved in different communities. 
They need data that have been secured by critical 
analysis and especially by experimentation. Audi- 
tors, as a rule, come away from general hortative 
programs disappointed in what they have received. 
They gain much more from sectional meetings in 
which there is no temptation to indulge in com- 
monplaces. 


Too Many Generalizations 


One could hear murmurings of dissatisfaction 
from persons who had not brought anything away 
from meetings they had attended, because they had 
listened to speakers whose views they had learned 
at other conventions. Some of the frequently 
heard speakers presented no fresh points of view. 
There are certain favorites who are drawn upon 
at every meeting and who have run out of fresh 
material. One can predict what one of these speak- 
ers is going to say and be 95 per cent right. It 
should be recognized, however, that some of those 
whom one hears most often are specially gifted in 
their ability to present their views clearly and 
forcefully, even if they do not leave anything of 
value with their hearers. Occasionally one will 


hear a disgruntled person who has come a long 
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distance say that there is a ring or a clique, the 
members of which are pledged to keep one another 
in the limelight. It is doubtful whether there was 
any such collusion among the frequently heard 
speakers at this convention. It may be remarked, 
though, that when one speaker discusses eight or 
ten different topics at a meeting, it might be more 
profitable for his auditors if he would confine him- 
self to the special field in which he is making 
progress, and leave to others those fields in which 
he is only an adventurer. 

It is not going beyond bounds, however, to say 
that the educational leadership in our country, as 
reflected in the winter meeting, is in good hands— 
men and women who are students of education on 
the scientific side and who also keep in close touch 
with conditions under which the schools must op- 
erate. Two or three decades ago the personalities 
dominant on the programs at conventions were not 
so capable, not so scientifically minded and not so 
cautious in promulgating solutions for very com- 
plicated problems without critical investigation as 
is true of the dominant personalities that we see 
to-day. 


Personal Contacts of Value 


Superintendents, principals, supervisors, teach- 
ers and students of education still retain tribal 
interests in some measure. They like to listen to 
scrapping between speakers. The most talked of 
event at the Detroit convention was a personal 
contest between two outstanding educational men. 
A large number of men and women were heard 
discussing this contest. They were not so much 
interested in the truth being expounded by the 
contestants as they were in the skill of one in ad- 
ministering resounding whacks to his rival. There 
is probably no way to eliminate this barbaric inter- 
est. If it is rumored that two men are going to 
belabor one another at a meeting, it will be impos- 
sible to find a room large enough to accommodate 
the auditors, whereas they will easily pass by an 
auditorium in which the speakers are giving the 
results of diagnoses or investigations without any 
personal reference. 

Probably the chief benefit gained by most of 
those who attended the convention was derived 
from direct personal contacts rather than from 
what was acquired from the speeches made by 
the different speakers. 

The election of Supt. Edwin C. Broome of Phila- 
delphia to serve as the next president of the 
Department of Superintendence was highly grati- 
fying to everyone. A scholar, gentleman and 
markedly successful school administrator will 
guide the destinies of the department during the 
coming year. 
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Edwin C. Broome New President 
of Superintendence Group 


Detroit 1s gracious host to educational leaders of the country; en- 
thusiasm marks all sessions of the program; Philander P. Claxton 
is honored by the Exhibitors’ Association as outstanding educator 


HILE no official figures have yet been 
published, it is safe to say that the at- 
tendance at the Department of Super- 


intendence meeting at Detroit was as large as ever, 
and unquestionably the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates was greater than is usually manifested at a 
meeting. The program was divided into many 
sessions, and these were held at the Masonic 





Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, Phiiadelphia, 
the new president of the Department of Superintendence. 


Temple, in churches, high schools, hotels, telephone 
company offices and department stores. That De- 
troit is always a gracious host goes without say- 
ing, but this year under the capable management 
of Frank Cody, superintendent of the Detroit 


schools, the city outdid itself in honor of the school 
superintendents from all parts of the United 
States. 

There were many entertainment features on the 
program, including the excellent singing and musi- 
cal program provided by the Detroit schools. One 
of the outstanding features this year was the ex- 
hibitors’ banquet which was held on Tuesday night 
and attended by more than 1,100 persons. It was 
at this time that Philander P. Claxton, Clarksville, 
Tenn., was presented with a beautiful desk set 
and his name added to the outstanding educators 
of the country. The president of the Exhibitors’ 
Association, George Dudley Full, presided and 
there were many speakers on the program. Danc- 
ing was enjoyed following the banquet. 

All civic clubs held luncheons during the week, 
and these were largely attended by the delegates. 
The Rotary luncheon which was held on Wednes- 
day noon had a total attendance of 982, of which 
711 were members of the Schoolmasters’ Rotary 
Club. Nearly all colleges and educational fraterni- 
ties held dinners, luncheons or breakfasts, and it 
was that spirit of camaraderie that made the meet- 
ing outstanding. 

Nominations for various offices were received, 
and the election results showed that Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
had been elected for the ensuing year. According 
to the custom of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, the next place of meeting has not been chosen 
but there were persistent rumors that Washing- 
ton, D. C., would be the next meeting place, because 
1932 will mark the two-hundredth anniversary 
of George Washington’s birthday, and also be- 
cause the new headquarters of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be ready for occupancy at 
that time. 

Delegates started leaving Detroit on Wednesday, 
and by Friday morning the city was again de- 
serted of visiting educators except for the mem- 
bers of the Progressive Education Association 
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whose meeting followed that of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

Delegates began to arrive as early as Thursday, 
and hotel lobbies were filled with well known fig- 
ures in education. The National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association was holding its meeting at the 





Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio. 


Book-Cadillac hotel with the largest attendance it 
has ever had, and there were many school super- 
intendents conspicuous in the gathering. By Sun- 
day, 80 per cent of those attending the meeting 
had been assigned to rooms. 

Saturday afternoon at four o’clock was the offi- 
cial opening of the exhibits in the Masonic Temple. 
A review of the exhibits was staged by President 
Crozier and the other officers of the Department 
of Superintendence. On Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock in the mammoth auditorium of the Masonic 
Temple vesper service was held at which President 
Crozier presided. There were many musical num- 
bers given and the address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. Doctor Hough 
urged his hearers to get closer to the children of 
the community. “A child must learn that the uni- 
verse is friendly. He must come to know that it 
can be trusted. He must learn that truth and loy- 
alty and love belong to the ultimate structure of 
things. And all this must be said in words he can 
understand,” declared Doctor Hough. 
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The first general session of the meeting was held 
at nine o’clock in the auditorium, and Frank 
Murphy, mayor of Detroit, brought greetings from 
the city. This was followed by a welcome from the 
Detroit schools by Dr. Burt R. Shurly, president, 
Detroit Board of Education. Following these wel- 
comes, William McAndrew, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, and a widely known pub- 
licist, spoke on “Training for Parenthood.” Doctor 
McAndrew stressed citizenship education and its 
place in every educational program. He also 
charged that inadequate education “is responsible 
for the $13,000,000,000 crime bill of the nation 
and the present unrest in the home and shocking 
marriage conditions.” 


The School’s Responsibility to the Family 


The second speaker was Rabbi David Lefkowitz 
of the Temple Emanu-El, Dallas, Tex., who took 
as his subject, “Family Influence and Background.” 
He stated that the family and the home had suf- 
fered a terrific assault within the last generation, 
due to the popularity of hotel and apartment house 
living and the demands of industry by which 
women had entered our commercial life; and he 
admonished the school men that they must remake 
the American scene as it affects the family. 

The next speaker was Mildred Palmer who is a 
first-grade teacher in one of the Detroit public 
schools. In an interesting manner Miss Palmer 
outlined the first contacts that a child has with the 
school. She said that it was unfortunate that many 
parents put more time and thought into their social 
affairs than they do on their children. “The more 
fully parents understand a child’s nature,” said 
Miss Palmer, “the nature of various forces and 
influences that act upon it, and the manner in 
which the child responds to these influences, the 
more successful they will be in rearing him, pro- 
vided, of course, that this knowledge is really used 
in training.” 

The last speaker on this session was E. W. But- 
terfield, state commissioner of education, Hart- 
ford, Conn., whose subject was, “The School and 
the Community.” 

On Monday evening two general sessions were 
held, one at which Daniel S. Kealey, superintendent 
of schools, Hoboken, N. J., presided, and which 
was held in the auditorium of the Cass Technical 
High School, and the other at which President 
Crozier presided, held at the auditorium of the 
Masonic Temple. The auditorium of the Cass High 
School was connected with radio from the Masonic 
Temple and the attraction of these two meetings 
was the speech given by Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. At Mr. 
Kealey’s meeting the introduction of Rear Admiral 
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Byrd was given by President Crozier, while at the 
meeting at which President Crozier presided, 
Admiral Byrd was presented with an enormous 
testimonial from the American school children. 

Preceding Admiral Byrd’s talk, Gilbert Gros- 
venor, president, National Geographic Society, de- 
livered an address which was heard in both halls 
entitled, “Byrd: The Explorer and the Man.” He 
stated that Admiral Byrd’s early education showed 
his bent for exploration. At the age of twelve he 
set forth for a trip around the world alone. During 
the World War he was assigned to active duty in 
the Navy Department. Later he passed his tests 
for flying, and in this branch of the service he had 
many adventures. President Crozier stated that 
Admiral Byrd is the only living man who has flown 
to both the North and the South Pole. Admiral 
Byrd in his speech paid due deference to Colonel 
Lindbergh and his accomplishment, and then told 
of the tremendous task in which he was now en- 
gaged in putting together data and maps relative 
to his famous expedition. He spoke especially of 
the various members of his expedition who are 
now at work coordinating all of the information 
they uncovered. 

At the general session Tuesday morning, the 
theme was “Problems in Improving the Education 
of Children.” Among the speakers on this pro- 
gram was Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, director 
of vocational guidance, New Orleans, La. “Voca- 
tional Guidance is no longer in the experimental 
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stage,” said Miss Cooley. “Admittedly, an ade- 
quate, intelligently executed guidance program 
adds so much to the happiness of the child, the 
economy of operation of the school system, and the 
service of the schools to the community in terms 
of better trained workers, that it has become an 
absolute essential in intelligent school adminis- 
tration.” 

Charles M. Fisher, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Miami, Fla., spoke on ‘“‘Florida’s Prob- 
lem in Working for the Children of America.” He 
stated that in the last ten years Florida’s popula- 
tion had increased over 51 per cent, and that in 
addition Florida is a host to several thousand tour- 
ists each winter. He stated that the children who 
come there in winter have proved to be a problem, 
because there must not be any interruption in their 
education, and they must be returned to their own 
schools in the North ready to take up their studies 
with the rest of the class. 

L. H. Petit, superintendent of schools, Chanute, 
Kan., spoke of “Vitalizing Commencements.” He 
complained that there was little variation in com- 
mencement programs, and that they had become 
formal, stereotyped and conventional. He urged 
his hearers to use the commencement as a great 
opportunity to promote good will in the community. 

Iris Prouty O’Leary, assistant for women’s voca- 
tional work, state department of education, Tren- 
ton, N. J., told of the relation of schools to industry. 
She stated that the schools need to develop a better 
appreciation of work as a factor in successful liv- 


Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, opening the many letters from 
New Orleans school children which were 
presented to Admiral Byrd as a testi- 
monial. The letters were presented in a 
specially constructed cedar box, made by 
boys in vocational classes. 
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ing for the mass of human beings, and that the 
problem of the school and industry is to utilize 
work experiences for educational ends. 

William E. Wenner, superintendent of schools, 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, read a paper entitled, 
“To Him That Hath Not—The Dull Child.” He 
stated that in dealing with the dull child, emo- 
tional effusions and haphazard guessing should be 
eliminated at the start. ‘“‘We must proceed at once 
to gain full knowledge of the situation; to provide 
means ; to differentiate classes, schedules, subjects, 
types of material and teaching personnel; to sup- 
ply intelligent and adequate supervision ; to estab- 
lish a follow-up system that may include patron 
committees, industrial colonies, paid supervisors 
and other means of ensuring useful and happy 
employment to the individual and valuable returns 
to society for its investment,” he said. 

On Wednesday morning Herbert S. Weet, super- 
intendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., presided. 
At this meeting, Hobart M. Corning, superintend- 
ent of schools, Colorado Springs, Colo., spoke on 
the subject “Looking at the Whole Child.” He 
stated that waste in the processes of any business 
or industry is no more serious than is waste in 
educational procedures, and that when students 
fail to grow, develop and progress through the 
school system at normal rates, or when they are 
forced to drop from school early, waste is evident. 





Harold O. Rugg, professor of education, Lincoln School of 
Columbia University. 
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Jesse H. Newlon, professor of education, and di- 
rector, Lincoln School, New York City, was an- 
other speaker. Doctor Newlon said, “Through the 
circumstances of their origin and development our 
elementary and secondary schools are to-day 
widely separated. To effect the integration, edu- 
cational planning is essential. The school system 
must operate according to some accepted educa- 
tional and social theory. In our complex industrial 
civilization youth must gain an insight into the 
forces that make and direct industrialism.” 

John W. Withers, dean, school of education, New 
York University, was also a speaker. He stated 
that there is to-day a highly commendable tend- 
ency, to elevate the standard qualifications of the 
teaching profession by requiring four years of 
post high school education for the permanent cer- 
tification of teachers, even for those in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The last general session was held on Thursday 





Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


morning and the speakers on this program were 
H. P. Shepherd, superintendent of schools, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.. 
tobert C. Zuppke, football coach, University of 
Illinois, former Rear Admiral Hobson, Los Ange- 
ies, Cal., and Willis A. Sutton, president, National 
Education Association. 

The afternoon sessions were divided into admin- 
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istrative and discussion groups. Because of the 
intricate nature of these groupings, with their 
meetings held in many different auditoriums and 
hotels, no attempt will be made to give a detailed 
account of the programs. Instead, abstracts of 
speeches at the various sessions will be reported. 





Belmont Farley, division of publications, National 


Education Association. 


Richard D. Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I., spoke on how a guidance 
department aids the superintendent in performing 
the functions of school administration. In outlin- 
ing his experiences in Providence, he said, “In each 
junior high school there is an adviser for each of 
the six grades. The adviser has charge of the per- 
sonnel records so that she can make an intensive 
study of individual differences; she has one hour 
a day for individual counseling and adjustment, 
and she meets each section of her grade at least 
twice each week for group guidance. In the senior 
high school the program of the adviser is much 
the same except that a large proportion of time 
is spent on individual counseling.” 

R. S. Proctor, New Bern, N. C., superintendent 
of schools for Craven County, stated that guidance 
is considered the superintendent’s chief ally in the 
administration of the schools, since the ultimate 
aim of school administration is to provide the best 
possible school environment for all children. He 
stated that accurate and continuous records of 
health, achievement, interests, handicaps and other 
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E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Houston, Tex. 


cata are being kept for every child in the schools. 

Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, stated that the counsel service in Cin- 
cinnati involves a series of lessons taught by coun- 
selors in the eighth or ninth grade classes. He 
pointed out that the advice of the counsel is not 
confined or primarily devoted to vocational assist- 
ance, but that, rather vocational interest of chil- 
dren is used as the means of giving educational 
advice and the best service of the counselors is that 
which sends boys and girls into the proper school 
opportunities. 


David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, stated that to his mind one of the most 
effective means of carrying out the close adaption 
of school activities is the work of the division of 
guidance and placement. He stated that the coun- 
selors in the several schools have an opportunity 
to find out what individual needs have to be met, 
and how successfully the schools are meeting them. 

W. D. Armentrout, director of instruction, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., stated 
that when a graduate of a teachers’ college is prop- 
erly placed in a public school, the administrative 
officers should recognize the fact that this young 
teacher, like the young lawyer, physician or engi- 
neer, is not a finished product. The supervisory 
staff should assume somewhat the same attitude 
toward him that the training teacher had during 
his preservice training. 





Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J., stated that educators have empha- 
sized the mechanics of the educational system above 
the orderly and psychological advancement for the 
children’s education, and he further stated that 
public educators have been handicapped through 
the faulty training of teachers, particularly those 
in the primary grades and in the secondary schools. 

Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C., stated that the most important 
function of a board of education is the preparation 
of an annual school budget, and that the manner in 
which the board of education deals with the public 
in the preparation of the budget will indicate how 
the board of education works with parent-teacher 
and other community associations. 

John H. Beveridge, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, Neb., in speaking on working with Boy 
Scouts and similar organizations, declared that in 
cooperating with the Boy Scout organization the 
schools are simply using a different program from 
thaf used in the schools, and that the Boy Scout 
movement is a fine supplementary program that 
involves the principles for the training of char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, discussed how the schools can work 
with the churches and stated that while the public 
schools do not perform religious rites and cere- 
monies or appeal to children with sermons, they 
do prepare the way for the lessons the churches 
undertake to teach. 

David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, discussed how the school can work with 
political organizations. Doctor Weglein stated that 
a department of education, like every other branch 
of a municipal government, should keep the public 
fully informed of what is transpiring in the school 
system, because, in order to obtain the cooperation 
and assistance of the people of a community, it is 
necessary that the citizens have a clear compre- 
hension of the plans of the school department. 


Better Business Methods Stressed 


Harry H. Baskerville, member, Los Angeles 
Board of Education, spoke on the subject of the 
public school account system. He said that the 
value of the public school accounting system lies 
not only in the proper accounting for funds, but 
also in the assistance that it renders in formulat- 
ing policies and measuring results, and that the 
principles of modern commercial practice are as 
applicable in school management and accounting 
as in business management and accounting. 

N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, urged that bet- 
ter business methods be brought to the public 
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schools. He declared that public school adminis- 
tration must acquire that kind of business skill 
which defines clearly the requirements of the pro- 
fessional personnel, so that there is complete ad- 
justment of the individual school worker to the 
job that is being done. 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., discussed pupil progress in the public 
school systems and stated that there is ample evi- 
dence that too much faith has been placed in “cure- 
alls,”’ such as homogeneous grouping and various 
plans and methods of instruction, and that teachers 
and administrators too generally overlook the 
necessity of dealing with barriers to pupil progress 
on the basis of individual pupil needs. 


Topics Are Varied 


Walter R. Heppner, superintendent of schools, 
San Diego, Cal., emphasized the value of mental 
hygiene in child guidance. He stated that in San 
Diego, in each of the nine junior and senior high 
schools the counseling work is coordinated by a 
committee of teacher-counselors, and that a bi- 
weekly meeting is held with the director of the 
bureau of child reference and counsel to discuss 
special problems. He stated that a channel of influ- 
ence is thus opened for the spread of the mental 
hygiene point of view. 

Preston H. Smith, superintendent of schools, 
Bayonne, N. J., stated that new curricula are 
needed, that the high school has outgrown its tra- 
ditional clothes. The commercial curriculum, he 
thinks, should be revised to prepare for business 
rather than to produce marketable skill. Mr. Smith 
declared that the biggest problem is that of voca- 
tional education at the second level. 

C. E. Brewer, commissioner of recreation, De- 
troit, stated that recreation and education leaders 
should work in the closest harmony and that all 
available facilities and equipment should be mutu- 
ally used to the advantage of all concerned. He 
urged a summer recreation program for children 
that would include not only active games but cul- 
tural activities as well. 

Mary L. Hahn, associate professor of health 
education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, stated that the teachers who can see that one 
basin, no soap and cold water can not produce 
cleanliness; that lunches without milk or vege- 
tables or fruits or hot foods are unsatisfactory ; 
that poorly controlled ventilation may result in 
poor school work as well as poor appetites, are 
usually going to manage to do health work that is 
worth while. 

Herschell Emery, director of physical education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., stated that Oklahoma City 
has a good summer school that is based on definite 
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educational objectives of which the most impor- 
tant are the enrichment courses that are given 
without credit. He outlined the city playground 
system in Oklahoma City. 

R. H. Palmer, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo., briefly outlined the summer 
recreation and educational program as it has been 
worked out in his city. 

Otto W. Haisley, superintendent of schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., spoke upon the necessity of provid- 
ing for the training of teachers in service. 

George E. DeWolf, superintendent of schools, 
Creston, lowa, stated that they have found in his 
city one of the most effective ways to promote the 
growth of teachers in service is through profes- 
sional and cultural reading, and stated that they 
make available to their teachers a large number of 
carefully selected professional magazines. 

Leon O. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, Neb., stated that both teachers 
and superintendents evaluate a principal by how 
much he can encourage, and not force, teachers to 
do in developing a healthier, happier and brighter 
childhood of to-day, which will lead to a nobler 
manhood of to-morrow. 

Barbara H. Wright, supervisor of counselors, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, analyzed the follow- 
up studies made in her city on more than 4,000 
pupils who had withdrawn from the Minneapolis 
schools at various schools levels. She contended 
that the pupils who withdrew from junior high 
schools were far more successful in industry than 
they had been in school. 

F. H. Bair, superintendent of schools, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, stated that from the first grade up, 
schools ought to offer reservoirs of information 
through working libraries and that they should 
constitute themselves debating societies and town 
meetings on contemporary controversial problems. 


Building the Best Citizenship 


C. E. Germane, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, stated that the child left unaided 
and unguided will often respond in ways that are 
socially desirable, exhibiting such traits as co- 
operation, sympathy and service, but that in far 
too many instances the clash between impulsive 
desires and duty is disastrous, developing such 
traits as loss of self-control, attitudes of failure, 
selfishness and sullenness. 

James F. Hosic, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, stated that citi- 
zenship may be learned through the pupils’ taking 
part in organized social control and that publica- 
tions may provide an outlet for the expression of 
opinion in creative production. Assemblies and 
other major school organizations may provide 
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means of training in public appeal and social plan- 
ning as well as in the wholesome enjoyment of 
leisure. 

R. L. Bedwell, superintendent of schools, Yazoo 
City, Miss., stated that we are in a transition pe- 
riod, that fear is almost gone and that respect 
based upon freedom and understanding has not 
fully arrived. He said that the best citizenship 
cannot be built upon a foundation of fear and in- 
timidation, and that our schools have not devel- 
oped an efficient program of character training. 

John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Mo., said that many children go from 
homes in which the radio has long been common- 
place to schools without radio equipment. He 
pointed out that adequacy demands classroom, not 
auditorium, installation, and that the cost is sur- 
prisingly small. 

G. E. Sanberg, superintendent of schools, Roch- 
ester, Minn., stated that one means of keeping 
Rochester teachers in touch with the trend of af- 
fairs generally is through the local education asso- 
c‘ation, the management of which is entirely in 
the hands of the faculty. 

R. L. Lyman, professor in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, department of education, University of Chi- 
cago, spoke on new curriculum revision in the 
field of English. 


Why Parents and Teachers Must Cooperate 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento, Cal., 
stated that parents and teachers are the two 
groups most interested in children and that if edu- 
cation is to be a unified and continuous process, it 
needs to be understood by both parents and 
teachers. 

Jennie B. Smith, Marr Training School, Detroit, 
outlined the significance of the parent-teacher 
movement from the viewpoint of the classroom 
teacher. 

Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spo- 
kane, Wash., outlined methods of working with 
the parent-teacher association from the viewpoint 
of the school administrator. 

Fred C. Ayer, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, University of Texas, stated that by its 
very nature, supervision affects the entire school 
program and its administration calls for definite 
prevision and annual planning on the part of the 
superintendent in charge. 

E. N. Ferriss, professor of education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., said that supervision is 
the promotion of individuality in teachers, and 
that it will afford teachers many opportunities to 
participate in professional discussions and pro- 
grams. 
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Many Improvements Feature New 


School Equipment 


T hat manufacturers of school supplies have kept apace 
with the demands of education was amply revealed by 
the exhibits on display at the Detroit convention 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


HILE the exhibits of the Department 
of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tional Association, were on many differ- 


ent levels in the Detroit Masonic Temple, they 
were all on the usual high level of value and effi- 
ciency. The tremendous floor area used by the 255 
exhibitors was not concentrated in one hall. In- 
stead it was distributed among various rooms, an 
arrangement that was pleasingly informal. 

The exhibit was excellent—well up to the stand- 
ard set in former years. Thousands of items were 
on display. The tremendous interest of school 
supply and textbook concerns in the progress of 
educational affairs was everywhere evidenced by 
the type of material displayed. Although much 
space was devoted to standard supplies that had 
been exhibited in previous years, a casual glance 
indicated to me many new items. 

It is not the function of this article to mention 
the tremendous strides made by the several dozen 
textbook concerns, simply because lack of space 
prohibits such a procedure. Accordingly, let us 
take a brief glance at the other 200 or so booths 
in order to discover that which is new. Specific 
vendors will not be mentioned because school exec- 
utives can doubtless obtain from their local mer- 
chants additional information concerning any of 
the items mentioned here. 

Immediately to the west of the registration desk 
was an enticing display of Indian life. The author 
of a well known series of readers whose hobby is 
Indian folklore had constructed this particular 
exhibit to actual scale and in the most minute 
detail. The exhibit left the impression that the 


author was well informed concerning his subject 
matter and that the series of texts would be allur- 
ing to little folks. 

Another thing to attract my attention was a 
self-locking locker on display in a corner of the 
registration room. When I was principal of the 


high school I used to wonder why such affairs had 
been named lockers because in my experience 
rarely were they locked. Pupils in their rush to 
get to classes would slam the door, hang on the 
lock and scamper away. Protection was only im- 
plied. Sneak thievery was possible. But now in 
1931 all this is changed. A self-locking locker is 
a fact. The combination is on the locker door, and 
while the door is open the combination cannot be 
tampered with. The pupil gets his arm full of 
books, slams the locker door shut with his elbow 
and, presto, the door is locked! Nothing else need 
be done. For those who do not care to install 
new locker doors with this equipment it is possible 
to purchase from this same company a self-lock- 
ing, foolproof, combination lock. This is much the 
same as has been on the market before except for 
the self-locking feature. 

In another corner of the registration room was 
displayed a most interesting set of forty-one dem- 
onstration specimens for zoology. One of the im- 
portant features of this set is the fact that it has 
been put up inexpensively. A complete survey of 
the animal kingdom is offered. The specimens are 
mounted on clear glass in a good quality of glass 
jar that is easily opened for the inspection of the 
specimens and likewise as easily covered with a 
liquid-tight top. 


An Improved Duplicating Machine 


A prominent manufacturer of duplicating ma- 
chines was displaying several important improve- 
ments. These improvements especially pertained 
to feeding: it is now possible to place a ream of 
paper in the feeder at the outset and have the 
machine work most efficiently without a skip, with 
perfect registration and with greater speed than 
before. The device looks efficient before it is set in 
motion, and once in action the spectator is con- 
vinced that it is a most valuable addition to school 
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equipment. Furthermore, several important im- 
provements in the matter of adjusting devices have 
been added to this machine. 

I was impressed with the fact that numerous 
supply houses are preparing material specifically 
pointed toward the nursery school. Here were 
fish ponds, toy sets, stand-up letters, fiber blocks 
and blocks and cylinders in colors, all of which 
would prove valuable in this particular type of 
school. 


Talkies Are Finding Their Niche 


Although it may not have been a particular part 
of the exhibit itself, 1 was privileged to attend the 
premiére of a talking motion picture by Harry 
Kitson on the subject of “Finding Your Vocation.” 
This had been made by the research laboratories 
of one of our great producers as a result of ques- 
tionnaires sent to superintendents, principals and 
supervisors questioning them on the type of topics 
they desired to have presented by the talkies. It 
seems that the vote centered quite specifically in 
the fields of vocational guidance and social studies. 
Whereas, last year this particular feature of the 
exhibit was only beginning to take shape, this year 
several booths presented talking pictures, prepared 
definitely in accordance with psychological princi- 
ples. Schools have not yet determined exactly 
what place talkies will take in their educational 
programs but it may be said that the producers 
are endeavoring to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with leaders in the field of education in order to 
produce a product that will be of decided educa- 
tional significance. 

For many years teachers of mechanical draw- 
ing and correlated mathematics have desired an in- 
expensive compass for use in their classes. They 
should be overjoyed at the announcement of one 
of the prominent manufacturing concerns of the 
East to the effect that a new low cost precision 
compass of the beam type is now available. It is 
simple in operation, sells for approximately 
twenty-five cents and is absolutely accurate be- 
cause there is no wear on the moving parts. It is 
rustproof, being heavily cadmium plated. One of 
the important features of this particular type of 
compass is the fact that any accidental error in 
setting is not multiplied. In compasses with a 
curved scale an error may be multiplied as many 
as four or five times. The scale on this beam type 
is graduated in both centimeters and inches and 
the slide is of a reversible character so that circles 
may be made up to eight inches in diameter. This 
same company has announced several new letter- 
ing pens as well as a new type of waterproof, non- 
sediment ink. 

In an adjacent booth was a product that should 
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be a delight to the stenographer, for here in tube 
form is a paste hand cleaner for the removal of 
hectograph ink. Because of its ease of application 
such a product should meet with instant approval. 

A basic need in present day education is the 
obtaining of more education for less money. In 
other words, economy must be practiced at every 
turn. An announcement of interest along this par- 
ticular line is made by a prominent manufacturer 
of accounting machines to the effect that it is now 
possible to instruct more pupils for less money in 
the basic principles of billing and posting. I found 
a machine on demonstration that would sell for 
approximately one-eighth of the cost of a large 
automatic billing machine. This particular ma- 
chine is more desirable in teaching the fundamen- 
tals of billing operations than is the large machine, 
for the simple reason that the smaller machine 
demands and compels thinking on the part of the 
operator. This does not mean that the large ma- 
chine does not have its place because of its auto- 
matic features, but as an instructional unit it 
would not appear to be as valuable as the smaller 
one. 


Promoting the Economy Idea 


This manufacturer has also developed for use in 
a cafeteria a new cash machine including a cash 
drawer. Two interesting features of this machine 
center around two keys. The top key makes it 
possible for the cafeteria manager to ascertain 
instantly how much business has been done during 
a given period. By locking this particular device 
it is impossible for the cashier to know how much 
business has been done, but she can record various 
individual items and sum up the total of any par- 
ticular sale. The other key on this machine per- 
mits the manager to obtain a total for a special 
piece of business without affecting the amount of 
business that has been recorded in the other part 
of the machine for any particular period of time. 
For elasticity and flexibility of use this particular 
equipment would seem to be of considerable value. 

In the drill hall I found an interesting device 
called a “Motivation Chart,” which was announted 
as the latest invention in graphic charts. If one 
needs a graph in a hurry this device will satisfy 
the need. The bars appear like magic. No ink is 
necessary, hence there is no blotting; drawing in- 
struments, cleaning pens or other tedious work are 
eliminated. Children can make their own graphs, 
the lines of which can be increased in length from 
day to day to indicate progress. These graph charts 
appear in two colors at the present time, either 
red or black. The uses of such a chart are legion. 
Plenty of space is provided for writing or lettering 
any caption desired. The charts may be obtained 
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in various sizes with numerous scale divisions. 

Probably many athletic directors or managers 
have felt the need of an easily controlled time and 
score board for basket ball. Such a device was 
on display in the drill hall. This score board can 
be placed at any point of vantage in a gymnasium 
and yet can be operated from a set of control but- 
tons down on the scorekeeper’s table. The board 
itself is 2.5 feet wide by 6 feet long, with a 16-inch 
electric clock above. The score figures are 7.5 
inches high. The clock indicates the amount of 
time yet to be played within any particular period. 
The hand can be made to move simply by punching 
the button in the timekeeper’s hand. The scoring 
apparatus is operated by four motors which in 
turn are operated by four push buttons on the 
scorekeeper’s table. The board can be obtained 
with any type of lettering and can be illuminated if 
desired. It works on a 110 A. C. or D. C., is easy 
of installation, simple in operation, well constructed 
and beautiful. 

Where is the pupil who, working with a micro- 
scope, has not felt a kink in the back of his neck 
because he had to sit in such an awkward position 
to look into the perpendicular tube? At least two 
companies have remedied this awkward position 
by offering a research microscope with an inclined 
eyepiece so that it is now possible to sit in a nor- 
mal, comfortable position to view the various spec- 
imens. One of these companies has produced an 
inexpensive microprojector which projects and 
enlarges the microscope slide so that a pupil 
may draw around the picture, as presented, on his 
piece of notebook paper. Such machines have 
previously been offered to the trade, but this seems 
to be the first time that an inexpensive type has 
been available. 


New Treatment for Floors 


One of the large disinfecting companies has pro- 
duced a new treatment for floors of all kinds, 
whether of wood, cement, terrazzo, linoleum, rub- 
ber, cork, asphalt or magnesite composition. Per- 
haps one of the greatest trials of maintenance 
men is the preservation and treatment of floors. 
This particular product is a clear, permeating one 
that penetrates the floors, seals and hardens the 
base, dries to form a tough, resilient noncollecting 
surface, prolonging the life of the material to which 
it is applied, enriching it and holding the color 
permanently. On cement floors dusting is pre- 
vented while on cork and asphaltic materials dry- 
ing out is eliminated. If applied in the evening it 
will harden overnight so that there is no loss of 
room use. Its covering capacity averages 600 


square feet of surface per gallon for a single coat. 
It is most easily applied by the spray method, and 
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the fact that it will not crack and yet will stretch 
should prove of interest to maintenance men. 

Many times individuals have reached for their 
mucilage bottle only to find that the cover has 
stuck on, or that the brush has tended to harden. 
An Eastern company has developed a sort of rub- 
ber tube brush attached to a cover that will rem- 
edy serious defects previously existing in the units 
available. 


Improvements Are Many 


Last year I referred to the jute plug that has 
met with approval by school men everywhere. 
This year this same company announces that these 
plugs are available up to two inches in diameter. 
Incidentally, experiments are being made to com- 
bine these plugs with types of fire resisting mate- 
rial, and it is expected that an important announce- 
ment will be made during the early part of the 
summer concerning progress in this particular 
field. 

Likewise, last year I called attention to the fact 
that a prominent school supply house had devel- 
oped a set of rubber roller outline maps. These 
were absolutely new at that time and not much 
experimentation had been accomplished. This 
year this same company is again exhibiting these 
particular rollers and advises that they have met 
with great success. 

Incidentally, an excellent atlas containing the 
1930 census figures has been developed by this 
vendor. Its size is 10.5 by 15 inches and it con- 
tains 260 pages with eighty-three illustrations and 
eighty pages of maps. Its index lists approxi- 
mately 100,000 place names. The maps are easy to 
read, are printed from legible, engraved plates and 
are artistically colored. All the states of the United 
States are shown, as well as the provinces of Can- 
ada. The overseas maps show the larger cities, 
giving not only the English spelling but also the 
native spelling, such as, Wien for Vienna and Beo- 
grad for Belgrade. Probably the most valuable 
part of the atlas is the index, for it includes the 
complete listing as reported in the fifteenth Fed- 
eral census. Each place has a key reference, facili- 
tating its location on the map. Likewise, there is 
included a glossary of geographical terms so that 
one can look up such words as Arroyo, or Frith, or 
Ria, and have an immediate, satisfactory definition. 
This book should meet a ready market, especially 
inasmuch as it has been priced at less than $4. 

Down in a little reception room I found a cubby 
hole containing four or five exhibitors. Over at 
the far corner there was on demonstration an aero- 
globe which really is a colored blackboard globe. 
One can write on it and paint on it and then remove 
the writing or painting. Such a globe makes it 
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‘ This Modern School 


teaches a lesson in ‘‘Azr Hygzene 


111 With 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators 
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_— young people are being educated to the value ot 
pure, refreshing air by working in it, every day. 


Classroom windows are closed against noise, dust, and 

drafts... yet the room is always filled with bracing out- 

door air, filtered clean and tempered to a constant, com- 

fortable temperature. Here in the Manheim Township 

mm - School, 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators keep schol- 

: ars and teachers free from discomfort and distraction. 

The units are automatically controlled...teachers are free 

from the constant responsibility of keeping the class- 
rooms “well aired.” 


Studies of school ventilating problems lead repeatedly to 
the selection of Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators... for 
old schools as well as new. Our nearest office would 
welcome the opportunity to lay all the facts before you. 





Manheim Township Grade and Junior High 
School, Neffsville, Pa. Architect and Engineer: 
Henry Shaub, Lancaster, Pa. General Contractor: 
B. F. Backman, Lancaster, Pa. Heating and Ven- B . F. S T U R T E VA N T C O M PA N Y 
silating Contractor: C. B.Weitzel, Manheim, Pa. Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. » SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market Sc. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 


Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee ; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; 
noenee, Me.; Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, 


Gi & Canadian Offices "at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative: 
Kipp Kelly, Led., Winnipeg. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


S uUrleVani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN we» AND TEMPERED 
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much easier to trace specific voyages such as those 
of Magellan, or the Graf Zeppelin, or Lindbergh’s 
flight, or Byrd’s explorations. This globe is made 
of 16-gauge sheet aluminum on a base of spun 
steel. Its diameter is 22 inches and its height but 
26 inches. It weighs approximately ten pounds. 
The uniqueness of this globe rests in the fact that 
it is painted, instead of having a printed paper 
surface. The finish is extremely durable and even 
if the globe were to be dropped the most serious 
injury would be a dent that could be easily removed 
and the paint renewed. 

One of the manufacturers of gelatin surface 
duplicating machines announces several important 
improvements in that a new moistener has been 
developed, as well as a two-way wind with a steel 
cable on improved gears. It is said that economy, 
speed and accuracy are the results of the improve- 
ments. 

As usual, the scientific companies have devel- 
oped many new demonstration devices for use in 
the various laboratories. One company was exhib- 
iting a special machine to instruct students in the 
principle of 60-cycle alternating current. Another 
demonstration was being given of radio activity. 
School men interested in such apparatus can, of 
course, obtain most complete information by cor- 
responding with the several well known companies 
in this particular field. 

An important problem in school administration 
is to obtain as nearly as possible 100 per cent use 
of all equipment and every classroom. Manufac- 
turers of school furniture seem to have this in 
mind, for each year at the exhibit there have been 
presented several new features that have been 
pointing in this particular direction. This year 
one of the Michigan manufacturers offered a new 
combination bookkeeping-typewriter-academic 
subject table. Sufficient overhanging of the top 
has been arranged so that it serves as a comfort- 
able desk for a pupil in bookkeeping or academic 
subjects. It is easy to convert this desk into a 
typewriter table and still leave space for notes and 
papers. This company has also developed its art 
table so that it now takes on the aspect of an easel 
at which one may stand or sit while working in 
perfect comfort. 


Classroom Table Improved 


The classroom table has been improved since my 
report of last year. A tubular arm of much 
stronger quality has been constructed. Posture has 
been considered in the manufacture of the seat and 
back. The outfit is absolutely noiseless, better 


constructed, and will care for the left-handed 
pupil as well as for the right-handed. The research 
on the part of this company seems to indicate that 
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it desires to develop units that shall enhance edu- 
cational economy. 

An Eastern manufacturer is presenting a mod- 
eling clay composed of materials that keep it plas- 
tic at all times. It requires no water and will 
withstand all climatic conditions. It is antiseptic 
and harmless, and actually improves with age. 
The material will not stick to the pupil’s hands 
and when it is molded it presents an even and 
plastic texture. It is provided in a variety of 
colors. 


Tables, Chairs, Maps 


Those school executives who desire their cafe- 
terias to be furnished with small tables for four 
will find the circular table offered by a Pennsyl- 
vania concern to be of considerable interest. This 
particular table has saddle seats and fitted chair 
backs, which promote unusual comfort and a de- 
sirable repose. The table is substantially con- 
structed with metal work that is composed of 
malleable iron. The top is round and 36 inches 
in diameter. It is about 30 inches high and its 
wooden parts are made of selected maple and 
birch. The maximum seating can be arranged on 
67-inch centers. A room equipped with these 
tables is easily and quickly cleaned since there is 
only one point of contact with the floor, the chairs 
being made an integral part of the unit, attached 
by swivel arms to the base. These chairs turn 
completely under the table when not in use, thus 
leaving clear aisle space between the tables. The 
chairs may be approached from either side. 
Crowding and jostling are prevented and a quiet 
dignity for the dining room is provided. 

Each year some company presents a new type 
of chair. This year I found one made of steel, 
supplied in various colors, weighing about 8.7 
pounds. It is made of seamless, tubular steel, 
electrically welded, and is cross braced. The chair 
will stack 1.75 inches in depth and appears to have 
remarkable rigidity. It is clean and compact, easy 
to fold, is provided with rubber feet, has remov- 
able upholstering and apparently is of a durable 
type. 

Of course, map companies are constantly pre- 
senting new maps, globes and charts to keep 
abreast of the changing world. One company has 
a new series of geographical maps made on the 
eumorphic interrupted equal area projection, 
which is one of the most important contributions 
to map projection in many years. This particular 
type of projection is superior to those formerly 
used in that it prevents great angular distortion as 
well as scale error. This particular type of pro- 
jection is said to be the mathematical mean be- 
tween the sinusoidal and the elliptical. At a 
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And the good news is... 
You can scrub this window shade 


O WONDER Tontine Shades can be kept spick and 
N span. They’re washable. Think how much that 
saves in replacement costs. An ordinary shade must 
be replaced when it gets soiled. A Tontine Shade you 
just have scrubbed with soap and water. It emerges as 
fresh as when new. For scrubbing but renews its beauty. 

Tontine Shades are impregnated with pyroxylin, the 
same basic substance used in the famous Duco finishes 
for cars and furniture. That’s what makes them 
washable. It makes them extra-durable, too. They 
don’t fray. Or crack. Or pinhole. Sun doesn’t fade 
them. Rain won’t spot them. They are sturdily re- 
sistant to wear and the careless usage that’s the fate of 
a shade in a public building. 

That’s why from one end of the country to the other 
you find Tontine Window Shades in hotels, hospitals, 
apartment houses, schools, offices and other large build- 


TONTINE 


REG. uv. S PAT. OFF, 


(PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN) 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE = 


ings. They’re good looking. They last for years on end. 
And they’re washable. 

For complete window shade satisfaction, have your 
du Pont Tontine Shades mounted on Tontine Rollers. 
The coupon below will bring you samples. 





The Mamaroneck High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., one of the 
most modern of school buildings, 
is shaded with du Pont Tontine 
Window Shades. They were se- 
lected because, when soiled, they 
can be taken down and scrubbed, 
They'll come out spick and span, 
clean and fresh. Also, they can be 
depended on for years of hard wear. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Desk N.S.-2, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Please send me samples of Tontine Washable Win- 
dow Shades and complete information about them. 


Name intima 


Address - an —_ 


Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Industries 
Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Consult the Classified Business Directory of your telephone book for the authorized TONTINE dealer in your city, selected for his reliability. 
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glance school men will understand that by the use 
of this projection pupils see different parts of the 
world in the same areal relations as on a globe, 
thus correcting many erroneous ideas about rela- 
tive size. The conventional and local spellings are 
presented. 

This company has also prepared a series of eco- 
nomic geographical maps concerning the products 
of the world, as well as products of the industries 
in the United States. The United States set con- 
tains ten maps while that of the world consists of 
eighteen. 

A relief globe, 15 inches in diameter, showing 
the major relief features of the earth effectively 
but without undue exaggeration, has also made its 
appearance. Principal mountain ranges in relief 
are given, with a minimum of detail. The relief 
is so graduated as to present clearly the compara- 
tive forms from the highest elevations to the great 
lowlands. Continents are presented in contrasting 
colors, while the oceans appear in dark blue. The 
globe is nameless but important cities are shown 
by small, solid circles. The globe is valuable for 
the lower grades as well as for sight saving classes 
and schools for the blind. 

Many other interesting maps have made their 
appearance and any school man who is interested 
may secure additional information by referring to 
the several map catalogues. 


An Interesting Ventilating Device 


One of the most interesting developments in 
school ventilating devices is that presented by an 
Illinois firm. This consists of a single room unit 
which will circulate fresh air throughout a room 
without overheating. This particular system con- 
templates the positive and controllable mechanical 
introduction and thorough diffusion, without 
drafts, of outdoor air into school classrooms, 
while at the same time it reduces overheating and 
resulting odors. It seeks to remedy numerous cur- 
rent inconveniences and errors in ventilation. 
After the artificial heat supply has been stopped 
and the temperature still continues to rise because 
of the body heat given off by the room’s occupants 
or because of the effect of sunshine or heat from 
other uncontrollable sources, the system introduces 
by mechanical means cooler outdoor air in a 
manner to avoid drafts. 

This air is properly filtered and cleaned to effect 
the removal of dust and other organic matters. 
Compensation is likewise made for varying 
degrees of humidity. This system has a direct 


tie-in to the thermostatic control of the radiators 
within any given room and should immediately 
compensate for special outdoor weather condi- 
tions. In other words, this particular ventilator 
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acts in accordance with the natural human needs. 
It arranges for full heat delivery within the room 
and for the recirculation of air when necessary, 
and it shuts off the radiators to restrict the heat 
supply at the proper moment. It recirculates air 
without heating for the purpose of air motion and 
distribution, admits outdoor air when necessary 
and provides conditions that are conducive to the 
best mental effort on the part of the occupants of 
the room. 

Thus I conclude my hasty review of the majority 
of specifically new items, with the exception of 
textbooks, that were on exhibit at Detroit. 





Rutgers University Sponsors 


Educational Tour 


Study and observation of the novel manner in 
which Russia has undertaken to educate her citi- 
zens “for life” will be an important part of the 
comparative education tour, to be led by Dr. Dan- 
iel A. Prescott, associate professor of education at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., as part 
of the three-fold tour to Europe which the Rut- 
gers University Extension Division will conduct 
this summer. With Russia abolishing the typical 
subjects from her schools, with Germany under- 
taking an extensive reorganization of elementary 
education and teacher training under the repub- 
lic and with Scandinavia and Vienna stimulating 
considerable thought and international comment 
by new forms of adult education, there is more of 
an educational challenge for teachers and educa- 
tors in Europe this summer than ever before. Col- 
lege credits will be awarded to the teachers on 
this tour. 

Doctor Prescott, who will be in direct charge 
of the comparative education tour, has spent two 
years abroad recently. The first year of this 
period he spent on research under the auspices of 
the bureau of international research, Harvard 
University. The second year he spent as visiting 
instructor at the Institute J. J. Rousseau, Geneva, 
Switzerland. He is the author of a recent work 
on education and international relations, published 
by the Harvard University Press. 

The group under Doctor Prescott will have the 
unique opportunity of combining observation with 
actual study through a course in comparative edu- 
cation, which offers the students a study of Euro- 
pean educational systems of widely differing and 
sharply contrasting types. 

Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Switzerland and Poland will 
be among the principal countries visited during 
the two-months’ tour. 
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For That New School 
Which You Are Planning 















ISIT some of the schools where 
PeerVents are installed. We 
will gladly furnish a list of the 
PeerVent-equipped schools in 
your vicinity. Talk with the 
building superintendent and get 
his reaction. Note how noise- 
lessly these PeerVents operate. See 
how easily all parts of the unit 
are removed without tools. Note 
the sturdy construction of the 
fans, motor, PeerFin radiator, 
dampers, etc. 


























Investigate 
The PeerVent System 








The PeerVent System thor- 
oughly ventilates without drafts. 
The heated air is so diffused that 
it is possible for a person to sit 
close to the unit without being 
uncomfortably warm. 

Peerless Engineers will gladly 
assist in the preparation of speci- 
fications and submit estimates 
without obligation on your part. 
Avail yourself of this service. 
Write for the Peerless illustrated 
catalog. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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Schoolhouse Planning: 


Appraising the Existing School 
Plant 


An analysis of the field of activities that is 
involved in applying survey information and 
educational standards‘to present schools 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


the development of a public school plant pro- 

gram we have successively considered the 
value and meaning of educational policies; the 
relation of the school plant activity to the rest 
of the executive organization; the industrial and 
sociological survey of the community; the prog- 
nostication of probable future growth; the activity 
of educational designing, and the methods of 
securing architectural service. 

With these phases of the program completed, 
it is now possible to apply our findings to an 
appraisal of the existing school plant and thus 
come one step closer to the basic purpose of the 
survey, the development of the ultimate plant. 
The next four articles will consider in some de- 
tail the technique of current plant appraisal. 

The results of all of the activities undertaken 
earlier in this study may now be applied to the 
existing schools. The outcome should be a final 
three-way classification of schools as good, fair 
and poor. 

Buildings judged as good are those that are 
sound in construction and satisfy the following 
criteria: (a) instructional efficiency, (b) con- 
structional efficiency, (c) mechanical efficiency, 
(d) space efficiency. 

A building rated as fair is one that is sound 
in construction but that does not satisfy the 
criteria of mechanical efficiency or of flexibility 
and expansibility and that could not, from an 
engineering standpoint, be economically re- 
modeled. 

Buildings judged as poor include those that do 
not satisfy the criteria of (a) instructional 


|: OUR consideration of the factors involved in 


efficiency, (b) constructional efficiency, (c) me- 
chanical efficiency or (d) space efficiency. 


The purpose of this final classification is to 
group the buildings (good) to be retained in the 
ultimate plant and to separate into two divisions 
those units that will not be ultimately satisfactory. 
The second (fair) group represents a classifica- 
tion that does not call for immediate replacement 
of the building which in all probability will be 
allowed to serve its economic life. The poor group 
comprises those buildings that must be replaced 
in the interests of instruction, safety and economy 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


How the Appraisal Is Made 


This final three-way appraisal of buildings and 
sites is accomplished through a series of apprais- 
als of specific qualities or factors that must be 
studied separately and then finally weighed pro- 
portionately, in the terms of the specific and gen- 
eral field problems. There is at present no 
completely objective technique for such an ap- 
praisal, for every situation presents a series of 
peculiar local variables that must be given care- 
ful consideration and weighing. It is doubtful 
whether it will be possible to make these tech- 
niques completely objective. Standardization in 
terms of a mean is neither essential nor par- 
ticularly desirable if we bear in mind the fact 
that every school plant program is essentially a 
custom built plan. 

There are seven large groups or divisions of 
factors upon which each individual school build- 
ing should be appraised both in its own relative 
and immediate existence and in terms of its rela- 
tion to the larger community plan. These include 
the factors of (1) mechanical efficiency, (2) in- 
structional efficiency, (3) space efficiency, (4) 
location, (5) site, (6) current use and (7) pos- 
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CHALLENGE 


to Vocabul 


in every Eastman 


Classroom Film... 





» class waits eagerly. 
The motion picture projector is 
started. With their eyes on the 
screen, the pupils roam the world. 
They see the wonders of distant 
countries...the Aladdin’s magic of 
modern manufacturing. ..animals... 
plants. ..the mysterious workings of 
the universe...all presented in vivid 
motion pictures specially prepared 
for classroom use. 

What a spur to the imagination 
... what a force for stimulating orig- 
inal ideas. ..and what a challenge to 
the pupil’s vocabulary lies in this 
visual experience! 

The value of Eastman Classroom 


Films is not confined to the knowl- 
edge they impart. Even more im- 
portant is their ability to stir the 
imagination and inspire the pupil to 
express his ideas in his own words. 
The films serve the same purpose as 
personal experience, but with an 
economy of time and effort. 

As the films are viewed, the words 
of the text-book and of the teacher's 
discussion are defined by action pic- 
tures on the screen. The pupil's vo- 
cabulary is founded on exact con- 
ceptions. Words become easier for 
him to use—and he uses them accu- 
rately, logically. 





* * * * 


ary... 








He wants to talk because visual 
experience has stirred his imag- 
ination and created new ideas. 
Guided by the teacher, his vocab- 
ulary will sd into an easy, ac- 


curate medium of self-expression. 


The world’s experience, present- 

ed in terms of picture and action, 

is brought to the pupils through 
Eastman Classroom Films. 


Eastman Classroom Films are not a 
substitute, either for the teacher or 
for long established classroom meth- 
ods and devices. School authorities 
are beginning to realize more and 
more the significant value of 
Eastman Classroom Films in sup- 
plementing other teaching devices in 
the modern classroom. They are 
now used in more than 200 cities and 
towns of the United States, and in 
thirty foreign countries. 

For full information and descrip- 
tive literature, address: Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), Roch- 
ester, New York. 


EASTMAN cL AssROOM FILMS 
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sible future use. The standards for judging any 
of these factors are derived primarily from the 
adopted educational policies of the board of edu- 
cation. In discussions of the value and need of 
these policies in earlier articles, great stress was 
placed upon the fact that no appraisal of the 
existing plant and no determination of the ulti- 
mate plant could be made unless such general and 
specific policies actually existed. At this point 
the application is made, and it must now be ob- 
vious that the only legal basis for appraisal stand- 
ards must be found in the operating or adopted 
educational plan of the board of education. The 
more clearly and directly these policies have been 
stated the more intelligent the appraisal of the 
existing plant may be. These officially adopted 
policies of the board of education are also the 
only real legal protection an executive has in the 
development of the school plant program. Through 
them the responsibility for general planning is 
placed where it belongs—in the legislative group. 
The executive is merely carrying out the will of 
this group by applying its policies to existing 
conditions. 

Many of the items that ordinarily fall under the 
head of mechanical efficiency are so closely related 
to instructional efficiency that it is difficult and 
possibly unwise to separate them. They will be 
considered under the instructional division. It 
is possible, however, to judge mechanical efficiency 
in certain aspects as isolated from all other fac- 
tors. These include upkeep and operating costs. 
It is easily conceivable that a building might sat- 
isfy instructional requirements fairly well, yet, 
due to the type of construction and the climate, 
the cost of heating might be so high that the ques- 
tion of retention might be questioned. It is fur- 
ther conceivable that a building might meet 
instructional needs yet require so much outlay for 
annual repairs, because of constructional pecu- 
liarities, that the wisdom of future operation 
would be debatable. 


Why Cheap Buildings Are Costly 


The quality of school plant construction is de- 
termined by the technical design, the quality of 
construction materials and by the degree of care 
exercised in inspection at the time of building. 
Numerous school plants, carefully designed and 
high in specification quality, show unusual up- 
keep costs a few years after their erection. The 
answer probably lies in the type of constructional 
inspection. Structural design, specification qual- 
ity and exacting construction inspection are three 
inseparable factors in the development of a sat- 
isfactory physical plant. Neglect of any one will 


certainly cause financial trouble later on. 
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Certain boards of education, having economy as 
their outstanding demand, buy a building that has 
been skimped and stinted in its development. 
Mediocre materials are specified, footings are too 
thin and specifications are so loosely written that 
contractors have much leeway in interpreting 
them. The inspection of buildings of this quality 
also tends to be lax. This peculiar notion upon 
the part of certain boards of education that it is 
possible to plan and to buy a cheap building and 
then have it as economically serviceable as first 
class construction is difficult to understand. Men 
and women who as private individuals would not 
buy shoddy clothing apparently believe that cheap 
buildings are good economy. In actual fact the 
reverse is true. Cheap buildings are extrava- 
gances no community can afford. 


The Criterion of Constructional Efficiency 


Once a building has been completed it is diffi- 
cult to determine what happened during construc- 
tion. The skimming of the concrete, the use of 
unwashed gravel, the proper cold weather pro- 
tection of the work, the quality of mortar and 
the quantity and distribution of mortar are hard 
to discover in the early years of a building. Paint 
is an excellent screen. The best criterion of 
constructional efficiency is the upkeep index. The 
simplest manner in which these data may be 
studied is the determination of the direct construc- 
tion cost of a plant and the relation of the annual 
repair program over a period of five to ten years 
in terms of the percentage relationship to the 
construction cost. 

In older buildings this ratio tends to be higher 
because of the change in purchasing power dur- 
ing the past three decades. To make the study 
exact it would be necessary to equate this pur- 
chasing power in terms of the purchasing power 
at time of building. For all practical field pur- 
poses this is not essential since it is the present 
outlay that is of interest to the board of educa- 
tion. Again, in most of these buildings (espe- 
cially the old closed plan types) there appears to 
be a fairly close relationship between construc- 
tional and instructional efficiency, although pos- 
sible exceptions have already been noted. A 
period of at least five years, or ten, is necessary 
to secure a fairly accurate index. Repairs to 
buildings apparently are bunched in certain 
periods owing to board of education repair poli- 
cies. Few boards apparently meet immediately 
every slight repair demand. The tendency is to 
allow them to accumulate. In times of financial 
stress the upkeep division of the budget is the 
first to feel the knife. The ideal situation would 
be to secure the complete upkeep history of each 
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As 


the Plans Are Drawn 


Three Ghostly Generals Ride 


As the plans for any public or semi-public 
building, involving plumbing and plumb- 
ing fixtures, are drawn, three grim shadows 
mount ghostly steeds and figuratively start 
for the job. 


They are: Failure, Short Life and their 


hideous brother in arms, Jnsanitation. 








No matter what your interest in plumbing may be 
don’t hesitate to call in the Clow Soldier of Sanitation. 
Behind him stands the most complete line of specialized 
plumbing fixtures in the world. Or ask for the Clow Cat- 
alog covering the type of building you are interested in. 











They lead unseen armies to attack any 
fault or flaw in design, construction, 
quality or fitting of the plumbing fixtures. 
Whether these three notorious generals 
and their commands reach the job you are 
planning or not depends upon what is 
written into the specifications. 


For 52 years the Clow Soldier of Sanita- 
tion has been fighting and defeating this 


enemy. 

To this end Clow has developed a line 
of specialized plumbing fixtures unrivalled 
anywhere in the world, designed particu- 


larly to meet the acute needs of schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants and public 
buildings as well as dwellings. 


And Clow goes to unmatched lengths in 
assuring that these fixtures will meet those 
needs. As a matter of fact, all fixture 
batteries are set up completely before ship- 
ment and tested under conditions simulat- 
ing those of the actual installation. 


Write such plumbing into your specifica- 
tions and the three notorious generals and 
their ghostly hosts are routed before the 
plumbing fixtures are even installed. 





PREFERRED 


FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 
Consult your architect 


1878 
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building from the time of its construction down 
to the period of appraisal. Few boards of educa- 
tion keep such extensive records and except in a 
few instances this complete building history is 
almost impossible to obtain. 

The variation in upkeep within any given dis- 
trict tends to be large. Following are the upkeep 
raw ratios for ten buildings in a certain school 
district for a five-year period: 

Average Upkeep 


Building (Per Cent) 


De”. onda'ed 3060600 09.0049009% 408% 0.07 
DS weessnnserssceneasekenoeden 0.07 
 veecsevaseeeedetae 666 oeeedss 0.19 
 Berrrrrrrr rir. er rc 0.55 
SD Spec abaney overbs bendbeenees 0.87 
F - gee video eewevecdeebns yes 1.31 
TE Hienenecevanees +s eakobseansa 2.46 
Te a nwedewtaeehens eeeceeenn aed 3.90 
D atbeeesdstddedas sesneeonseg 4.61 
DS dtcvebaenasatadssseaserekoal 10.79 


Buildings A, B, C and D were fireproofed con- 
struction. The rest were brick and wood joists 
construction. If the previous history of buildings 
F, G, H and I had been available, the average 
upkeep ratio would probably have been much 
higher. There were verbal recollections of nu- 
merous changes but no available records to verify 
the amounts. The longer the period of study for 
upkeep costs, the greater the possibility of deter- 
mining more accurately the relative constructional 
efficiency. 

In general, if this constructional appraisal 
shows an average annual upkeep cost over 5 per 
cent of the original cost, it is debatable whether 
the building should be retained in the ultimate 
plant. If the average annual upkeep cost ap- 
proaches or exceeds 10 per cent of the construc- 
tion cost, it is certain that the retention of such 
plants would not be intelligent economy. 

In appraising the constructional efficiency it is 
desirable to use not only past experience but also 
to consider the possible future claims for renew- 
als. Upkeep policies vary so much by school dis- 
tricts that past experience is only one factor. As 
will be noted later, the experience for the preced- 
ing five-year period may have been favorable. The 
claims have merely been allowed to accumulate. 
At this point the services of the architect and his 
engineering assistants and of the maintenance 
engineer, if the system is large enough to possess 
one, are invaluable to the educator. Without their 


advice and the results of their technical studies, 
it is practically impossible for the average edu- 
cator to appraise intelligently the possible near 
future upkeep needs of many of these old plants. 
Studies of past experiences and possible future 
needs must go hand in hand in this field. 
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The cost of operation is another definite factor. 
Sometimes this reflects the general inefficiency of 
the plant or the presence of accumulated needs. 
It may also be an index of personnel inefficiency. 
Too little careful research has been made in this 
field to use any of these data dogmatically. Each 
case must be studied carefully in terms of all of 
the ascertainable variables. Aptly illustrative of 
this condition are the data for operating (heating 
and cleaning) the ten plants whose upkeep ratios 
were given earlier. In this instance, because of 
the nature of the heating plants and the personnel 
policy, it was impossible to separate cleaning and 
heating. The following data, as a result, must be 
considered as containing mixed elements. 


1929 UNIT 
Operating 
Plant Cost Rank 
- saenundsaveeeeeerk tien $12.70 1 
DE nbteadeuse se arr 15.19 5 
Oe . we sore arese bat éa-wniice 12.70 1 
ED inp ind blorse ts & 6k ata 17.18 6 
— RR err erer rer. 12.70 1 
 cohtcd caevawsbeoeeee 20.20 9 
TE ste bdcdie modo & ote bene 17.88 8 
— ere eer 36.17 10 
S avi. snoeedasar ver nee 17.36 7 
Dy pieces webb wed beubba 14.91 4 


The range is from $12.70 (Building A) per 100 
square feet of floor space to $36.17 (Building H) 
for the same area in the same year. Building H 
showed an average annual upkeep cost of 3.90 
per cent. A careful study of this plant in terms 
of these data indicated that it would be neces- 
sary to spend considerable money upon the build- 
ing in the near future to renew the existing heat- 
ing plant. Almost the same condition confronted 
Building J several years earlier. 


The average upkeep costs of Buildings A and 
B were the same. The quality of construction 
was similar according to specifications and ap- 
pearances. Building B was a junior high school 
while Building A was an elementary school. The 
junior high school cost $2.49 per unit more to 
operate. The reason was not ascertained al- 
though it follows a noticeable tendency in differ- 
ences between elementary and secondary buildings. 

If we also except Building F, in which the need 
for large repairs was also noticeable, the remain- 
ing variations must be studied in terms of effi- 
ciency of building plan and of operating personnel. 

In developing the field data for operating 
efficiency it is desirable to separate heating and 
cleaning as carefully as possible. The unit of 
measure for heating efficiency is volume and for 
cleaning is area. One thousand cubic feet is taken 
as a general heating unit and 100 square feet of 
floor space as a cleaning unit. These data, or- 
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A No. 9 Horn with No. 207 Wright-DeCoster 
Chassis furnishes reproduction in the gymna- 
sium of the Upper Darby Junior High School. 














Hyfiux Speakers are also installed in the shop 
rooms of the Upper Darby Junior High School. 








The large auditorium of the Upper Darby 
Junior High School is equipped with two No. 4 
Baffles with No. 207 Wright-DeCoster Chassis. 








q 
ls 





One of the class rooms in the Upper Darby 
Junior High School, with Hyflux Speaker. 
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Keep Step With Progress— 


The Modern School Needs 
A Sound Equipment System 


on which have installed sound amplification 
equipment, have found numerous uses for it far 
beyond their original expectations. In addition to fur- 
nishing a means of communication to class and shop 
rooms, gymnasium, auditorium and other points from 
a centrally located microphone, for instruction, talks, 
etc., radio programs of educational value and music can 
be reproduced as well as phonograph records. 





W RIGHT-DECOSTER ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
REPRODUCERS 5112 Whitby Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


February 23, 1931 


are giving remarkably satis- diab tibiae tine 
° ° Saint Paul, Minn 
factory service in many Gentlemen: 
" Regarding the sound installation which we 
+ . ‘ x * ene sade at the Upper Darby Junior High School, 
schools because of their su hea ‘Date, Pa ” ane a ie Hyflux speak 
‘ t | lit l it Sa in = Bane — _ shops. 
oy . ‘ 4 ar 7 A No. 9 Horn with No. 207 Chassis was i 

pel 101 ona qua 1 y 4 carl y stalled in the Gymnasium and room No. "I Bat 
. fles with No, 207 Chassis were installed in the 
and volume. Their true repro- ncn 
, a P The system was tested by Dr. Josiah H 
duction and distinctn ess Penniman, Provost of the University of Pennsyl 
vania and many others on the formal opening and 
° dedication of the school The Wright—DeCoster 
coupled with a good sound Seats eave entinn entteiostion aa have oor 
giving excellent service since they were installed 


i ‘ ‘ We have had several favorable co ents i 
equipment, have made them the Sede Senate ‘this installation oan we feel 
it will be only a short time when this system 


the choice of sound engineers will become the standard equipment of all 


schools in this section. 
Respectfully 


and schools who want the best Pes, 


By: George W. Carns 








reproduction possible. 





Write for complete information 
and address of nearest sales office 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, INC. 


2247 University Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 


Export Dept.: M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York. 
Cable address: Simontrice, New York. 


No school sound equipment is more modern or more efficient 
than that installed in the Upper Darby Junior High School. 
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ganized statistically, will serve as a general indi- 
cator of specific problems to be studied. At the 
present time they have no immediate validity but 
are valuable as indices and pointers. These prob- 
lems should be given careful study because the 
expenditure of much money hinges upon the re- 
sult. One illustration may suffice. 

In the survey illustrated here Building J was 
indicated for early removal in terms of its ap- 
parent general condition. Its location was to be 
retained in the ultimate plant. The district growth 
was normal in terms of the entire district. With- 
out this study of upkeep and operation, the 
decision might have been made to replace it im- 
mediately with a new building. Analysis of up- 
keep (10.79 per cent) indicated that most of this 
had been spent to renovate the heating plant and 
in terms of this change the operating cost was 
now $14.91 per unit per year instead of $38. As 
a result the conclusion was reached that the build- 
ing should be classified in the final appraisal as 
fair rather than poor and thus allowed to work 
out its normal economic life expectancy. 

In light of the other more pressing needs and 
the financial condition of the community, this was 
indicated to be good practice. Without a careful 
study of the mechanical efficiency, both structural 
and operating, and without a further analysis of 
these raw data, the obvious recommendation from 
a “high spot” survey would have been immediate 
elimination. Every community faces the same re- 
placement sequence problem which must finally be 
considered in terms of all contributing factors. 
The expenditure of money for a survey of the 
mechanical efficiency of a school plant will amply 
repay the district in direct savings, either through 
increasing the efficiency of the operating personnel 
or by the possible retention of the building for a 
five or ten-year period. 





What One Superintendent Thinks 
About Free Textbooks 


M. L. Duggan, state superintendent of schools 
for Georgia, says: “There are many appealing 
arguments against providing free textbooks to the 
children but no theoretical argument presented 
has been convincing to me. A serious condition 


revealed to me by statewide personal investigation 
convinced me of the advisability of the free use 
of textbooks provided by the state. I discovered 
many years ago that in practically all of the 
schools of the state some days’ time was wasted at 
the beginning of each year waiting for the chil- 
dren to be provided with textbooks, while in large 
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majorities of our rural schools several weeks’ time 
of both the teachers and many of the pupils was 
similarly wasted. I found, furthermore, that a 
surprisingly large number of children in many of 
our rural schools were attending more or less 
regularly throughout the entire school year wholly 
or partly unsupplied with textbooks. It was not 
a question as to whether their parents were not 
able to purchase textbooks or were negligent about 
it. The fact remained that the schools were being 
operated under these conditions. 

“IT submit that the state is wasting more money 
in paying salaries of teachers during the period 
while a large percentage of the children have no 
textbooks than it would take to supply the essen- 
tial textbooks. Even worse than a waste of the 
teacher’s time and salary is the waste of the golden 
opportunities of these thousands of children. Thus 
the advisability of free use of textbooks became 
with me a practical business proposition rather 
than one for academic discussion. With the free 
use of textbooks supplied by the state we would 
no longer have with us any problem of uniformity. 
The solution of this problem would also very 
greatly help the problem of attendance.” 





How Intelligence Tests May Reduce 
the Schooling Period 


That nearly half of the 7,500 children who en- 
ter the schools of Buffalo, N. Y., each year should 
be able to complete the grades in less than the 
standard eight years is the opinion of Alice Lang- 
worthy Black, psychophysiological examiner for 
the division of child welfare of the department 
of health, who has recently concluded a study of 
1,300 grammar school children of Buffalo. The 
results of the study are reported in the Survey. 

A careful use of intelligence testing would pro- 
mote effectiveness, order and economy in the 
schools, the examiner emphasizes. The present 
data suggest that grammar school children could 
profitably save about 1.15 years during the course. 
Estimating the teaching cost at $140 a year for 
each child, the resulting saving to the school sys- 
tem would be at least $400,000 a year after lib- 
eral allowance was made for the cost of main- 
taining a staff of mental testers to determine the 
child’s ability. 

Then, too, an adaptation of the child’s course to 
his ability would promote a greater interest and 
effort on his part and would prevent many con- 
duct disorders that are frequently due to the 
boredom that bright children undergo under a 
too-easy system. 
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Safe, Sanitary 
Cleanliness 


The appearance of cleanliness is no assurance that walls, 
floors, tile, and enamel surfaces are sanitarily clean. The 
cleaning material you use must do more than give you 
what appear to be clean surfaces. 


Sanitary cleanliness is the outstanding achievement of 
Wyandotte Detergent in school cleaning. Wyandotte does 
more than remove the dirt and dust which the eye can see. 
It removes the grease films which collect dust and in which 
bacteria breed. 


Wyandotte gives you sanitary cleanliness with safety to 
the things it cleans. Painted surfaces have been washed 
with Wyandotte Detergent 142 times before a trace of 
wear appeared. Floors can be mopped day after day with- 
out damage. Enamel surfaces show no scratches after 
repeated washings with Wyandotte Detergent. 


Tile in and around swimming pools will not be slippery 
if washed with Wyandotte Detergent. Wyandotte com- 
pletely removes dangerous grease films which are not 
apparent to the eye. 


Write for our interesting and 
complete booklet, “School 
and College Cleaning.’’ 











The J. B. Ford Company Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Your Everyday Problems*: 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Insuring High School Athletes 


in Wisconsin 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


school athletes has been considered for many 
years by all those interested in the adminis- 
tration of public schools. 

Up to 1930, however, the prevailing policy has 
been one whereby the school has assumed no re- 
sponsibility for injuries to its pupils in athletic 
contests. This policy has been encouraged by the 
consistent rulings of the courts to the effect that 
a school is not responsible for bodily injury suf- 
fered by a pupil in connection with any regular 
school activity. The general attitude reflected by 
school administrators toward insurance for ath- 
letes has conveyed the belief that participation in 
high school athletic contests should be given no 
more protection against injury than participation 
in regular classroom work. While such an atti- 
tude has much to support it, on the other hand 
there is much greater probability of a broken leg 
while the pupil is playing in a football game than 
while he is participating in a recitation. 


ik question of accident insurance for high 


The Limited Accident Plan 


With the conviction that something should be 
done about protecting high school athletes against 
injury, the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association inaugurated a limited accident plan 
in September, 1930. So much comment has been 
made concerning the plan that it seems desirable 
to present the plan along with a report of its 
operation through the month of December as 
offered in the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association bulletin. The material presented here 
is summarized from various issues of the reports. 

In brief, the plan is as follows: 

All high schools in the state may profit by the 
plan. 

The plan is to be administered by a board of 
control of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association. 


*Discussions in this department deal with problems that frequently 
confront principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this 
nature should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 


The plan proposed for the year 1930-31 is ex- 
perimental. 

The plan is limited in scope. 

There is no way of knowing what it may cost. 

The board of control feels that complete cover- 
age can be had at an exceedingly low cost. 

The plan proposed for the year 1930-31 is not 
in any sense insurance but simply a mutual benefit 
plan for protection. 

For the year 1930-31, there will be no charges 
to the member schools. 

The surplus now in the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association treasury will be 
used to pay the accident benefits. 

The following table of benefits was adopted for 
the year 1930-31: 


Entire sight of one eye, if irrevo- 
cably lost 
Both arms broken above the elbows... 150 
Both legs broken above the knees.. 150 
Both bones of either arm broken be- 


tween wrist and elbow.......... 100 
Both bones of either leg broken be- 

tween ankle and knee........... 100 
Either leg broken above knee...... 100 


Either arm broken above the elbow. 75 
Either bone of either leg broken be- 


tween ankle and knee........... 50 
Either bone of either arm broken 

between wrist and elbow........ 50 
Collar bone broken............... 40 


Any school by paying its annual dues and mak- 
ing the required reports and submitting all in- 
formation called for by the board of control may 
secure the benefits of the plan. 

The member schools must file with the secretary 
of the board a parents’ release and physician’s 
physical condition statement. 

The blanks required must be signed and filed 
by the principal of the member school. 

These blanks must be on file at the office of the 
secretary no less than forty-eight hours before the 
injury occurred. 

Only those boys for whom the principal has filed 
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Give the lunch-room 
boys and girls 
A REASON 
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One of the easiest ways to influence the child's selection 
of proper foods is through the use of posters. They may 
be drawn on the blackboard, or prepared and colored 
by the children at their desks. 


Lipp should be taught some authentic 
reasons for eating fruit daily—reasons which 
they can understand and appreciate,” writes a well- 
known teacher of home economics, in a recent 
article published by Normal Instructor. 

This authority states that the chief reason is the 
health-giving Vitamin C found in fresh fruits. She 
advises teachers to get and use for their classes the 
stories of explorers and adventurers whose lives have 
been protected and even saved by including fresh 
fruits in their diets. 

Such a story is that of “Count Luckner, the Sea 
Devil,” as published by Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany. Half dead and adrift in an open boat on the 











South Seas, Luckner and his five shipmates discovered 
a tropical island and its life-giving fruit! 

“It is amazing the curative effect of fresh fruit,” 
says Count Luckner, “especially bananas, when you 
are suffering from scurvy. They seem to put new life 
and blood into you and draw the sickness right out 
of the body as though some huge and marvelous 
poultice had been applied.” 

We have printed this thrilling health story as a 
folder. Let us send you several copies for your school 
health work, together with a reprint of the valuable 
article quoted above, “Teaching Children to Eat Fruit 
You will find both most usable. The 


coupon will bring this material free. 


Regularly.” 








The Director of the lunch-room seems to be the logical 
person to assume the portion of the health work that 
may be taught through the service of food.”’ Edith 
Sauers, Manager, Central High School Lunch-room, 


Cleveland, Ohio, in The Nation’s Schools, June, 1929. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


N. 8. 3-31 


Please send me free (5) (10) copies of Count Luckner 
folder and the reprint, ‘‘ Teaching Children to Eat Fruit 
Regularly.”’ 


Name EEO ET Te oe eR ee ee” eee ee 
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the required blanks may receive accident benefits. 

The board of control is not authorized to sanc- 
tion contests for girls, and consequently girl pupils 
of member schools cannot be compensated for 
injuries. 

Member schools may purchase the necessary 
blanks from the secretary at seventy-five cents per 
one hundred, or they may print their own blanks 
providing they conform in size and wording to 
those published. 

The board of control will not pay injury benefits 
to coaches or other members of the faculty. 

In order that a school may receive injury bene- 
fits, the accident must occur either during a game 
or on the regular field or floor of the school at a 
regular scheduled practice. 

Benefits will be paid only for accidents that occur 
during a game or in practice. 

The board of control hopes to be able to pay the 
schedule of benefits for football, basket ball, track, 
golf, tennis, skating, baseball and swimming. It 
does, however, reserve the right to discontinue the 
benefits on January 1, 1931, or on April 1, 1931, 
if experience at that time seems to warrant such 
a discontinuance. 

In order that a school may receive the accident 
benefits in case of an injury to its athletes, the 
principal must file all required blanks giving infor- 
mation of the injury. All such requests for benefits 
will be acted upon by the board at its next regular 
meeting. 

Benefits will be paid only for injuries named in 
the published schedule. 

It is impossible to tell at this time whether the 
board will be able to continue benefits free to its 
member schools after this year. If the schools will 
report their injuries, an answer will be possible 
at the close of the year. 

The board of control expects to call for informa- 
tion on all types of injuries as well as those listed 
in the schedule for which benefits will be paid. 


How the Plan Was Received 


As was to be expected, the introduction of the 
plan provoked much comment among professional 
educators both within and without the state of 
Wisconsin. The administrative officers of public 
schools in Wisconsin voiced strong approval of the 
plan and numerous inquiries were received from 
several states. The plan has also been given no 
little publicity in several publications of state 
athletic associations. In light of these facts, it is 
believed that the operation of the plan during the 
four months, September to December, 1930, will be 
of particular interest. 

Although, obviously, it is impossible to give a 
report of total registrations, it is evident that be- 
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tween 10,000 and 15,000 high school athletes will 
be protected by the plan during the school year 
1930-31. Up through December 31, 1930, a total 
of ninety-nine injuries distributed as follows were 
reported: twenty-seven legs, twenty-three arms 
and forty-nine collar bones. It is interesting to 
note that the first eighty-three injuries reported 
were distributed among the three classes of high 
schools in the state as follows: 


No. of Injuries Amount Paid 





Class A Schools.... 19 $ 975 
Class B Schools.... 35 1,820 
Class C Schools.... 29 1,560 

$4,355 


It is evident that so far the smaller schools have 
profited more from the plan than have the larger 
schools. 

What future developments will be toward the 
protection of high school athletes no one can pre- 
dict. In light of the growing popularity of inter- 
scholastic sports at the secondary level, however, 
it does seem probable that other states will ap- 
proach a procedure similar to that inaugurated by 
the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association. 
The success or failure of the plan will undoubtedly 
be viewed with intense interest by those concerned 
with the administration of public education at the 
present time. 





New Mexico Schools Described 
in Highway Journal 


Education in New Mexico is the subject to 
which the New Mexico Highway Journal has de- 
voted its entire October issue. 

“There is a well planned and coordinated sys- 
tem of education in operation in New Mexico— 
from the one-room school in the mountain 
fastnesses to the great university at Albu- 
querque,” the foreword says. “This system in- 
cludes opportunities not only for the child that 
is perfect physically, but also for the one handi- 
capped by lack of sight or hearing.” 

The schools that are described include: the pub- 
lic schools; University of New Mexico; New 
Mexico School for the Deaf; New Mexico State 
Teachers College; New Mexico Military Institute; 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; New Mexico School of Mines; Spanish- 
American Normal School; New Mexico School 
for the Blind, and the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity. All of these articles are profusely illus- 
trated. 
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WINNER 


Pin) oe ee ORE 
ron GIRLS. . 


COMPARE THE COMFORT 


Only the Winner 2- 
piece style fits every 
type of girl comfort- 
ably, regardless of 
length of limb or 
waist. Winners never 
bind or “part com- 
pany,” even under 
the most strenuous 
exercise! 








COMPARE THE STYLE 


Winnersare modern, 
trim and becoming. 
They are designed to 
meet the needs of 
modern physical ed- 
ucation. Winnersadd 
greatly to the trim 
appearance of your 
classes on the field 
and in the Gym. Each 
year hundreds of ad- 
ditional schools 
adopt the modern 
Winner style. 





COMPARE THE QUALITY 


Winners are famous 
for their wearing and 
washing qualities... 
important in gym 
clothes! 





THE PRICE 


Winner Shirt, Knick- 5 O 
s 


er and Belt, complete 
COMPLETE 


COMPARE 


$2.10...a price the 
parents appreciate! 


ORDER “WINNERS” THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





E.B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 























Excellent Proportions 


Make These Fountains 
Strikingly “Beautiful 


pasar is anew Century Fountain. It is a splen- 
did expression of the enhancing beauty of excellent 
proportion. In design and size it is particularly adapted 
to large, spacious interiors. For Auditoriums, Libraries 
and Museums its distinguished appearance is matchless. 
Like all Century Fountains it is available in Black, White 
or Color. It is equipped with the Century Automatic 
Stream Control that has scored a National success. 


These Fountains are permanently automatic! The 
unique Century Invention maintains, regardless of fluc- 
tuating water pressure, a normal, wholesome drinking 
stream. Sudden splashing gushes of water have been 
definitely eliminated. The unsanitary, inconvenient trickle 
is unknown. Each turn of the handle produces a clear, 
fullstream. A clean wholesome drink!The Century Inven- 
tion does not waste a single drop of water to control 
water pressures. 


We invite you to investigate these fountains fully. 
Your inquiry will bring complete information. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 


900 N. Ix:urnors Sr. 
Sm 


Centitry 0% 


ah 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Ss Fog ntalns 
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Practical School Admuuustration: 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Saving Money in the Personnel 


Budget 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


ary issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, three 
specific first steps were suggested for the 
this 


|: THE first article of this series in the Febru- 


public school administrator interested in 
problem. 

The administrator was urged (1) to study the 
adopted policies of the board of education or if 
no policies exist, to initiate steps whereby the 
board of education will place on record the objec- 
tives of public education in its community; (2) to 
ascertain that all departments of the system are 
operating in accordance with these policies or at 
least are pointed in that direction; (3) to make 
an analysis chart of how money is being spent 
within the system at the present time. A sample 
chart was presented on page 98 of the February 
issue. 

Attention was directed to the fact that there 
was a difference between educational economy and 
financial economy. The article suggested that in 
the long run educational economy would result in 
financial economy. It warned the administrator 
not to be shortsighted in his endeavor to save 
money. He must not effect economies of the 
moment that in the long run will lead to far 


greater expenditures. 
How to Economize 


This article will consider the current expense 
phase of the school budget. Since its largest por- 
tion is concerned with personnel, it might be well 
to consider that topic first. Can we save money 
in our personnel budget? 

Immediately, of course, the answer is “Yes.”’ 
We can reduce service and thereby eliminate the 
need for certain personnel, thus saving money. 
Such a method is not necessarily included in our 
hypothesis. Naturally we should make a survey 
to determine the need for all that we are now 
doing, and if we can discover any particular 
service that could well be eliminated we should 
hasten to abandon it. I am thinking of a certain 


business organization that pays over $2,000 a year 
to maintain a time clock and the attendant rec- 
ords for 120 employees. Since this organization is 
practically professional in its service, it would be 
possible to change the point of view of the staff 
and save this amount of money. 

It was our first thought, however, that it would 
be possible to save money and still perform all 
the services now existing in our system. In other 
words, we are to study to see what readjustments 
can be made. If the service is essential it should 
be maintained; if it is nonessential it should be 
eliminated. 


Reduce Turnover in Personnel 


Specific attempts that have been made in some 
centers to eliminate the kindergarten for a sem- 
ester or more in order to save money have in the 
long run proved to be costly. Why is it that advo- 
cates of economy refer so infrequently to a re- 
duction of service at the upper end of the scale? 
It would seem that if any such reduction of service 
were to be made, that the upper end would be the 
more logical. No such reduction, however, should 
be made at either end. Rather it is entirely prob- 
able that it will be necessary to extend service and 
at the same time to endeavor to find some means 
of saving money. 

The nursery school is developing rapidly. As in 
the case of other types of educational activity, its 
experimental stage is in the hands of private 
groups, but we may expect shortly a widespread 
demand that it be added to the public schools. 
Changes in the economic and social life of the 
parents will in all probability make this a neces- 
sity and, indeed, from the standpoint of social 
insurance within the democracy, highly desirable 
and socially economical. 

A second means of saving money frequently 
suggested has been the elimination of teachers at 
the high end of the salary schedule, and their re- 
placement by younger individuals at the lower end 
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2000 edueators showed us 
what talking pictures to make 


**Powerful forece’’—new 
teaching medium is called 


Power and vividness make this medium 
a new vitalizing force to aid teachers in 
their work. Its great possibilities are 
fast becoming realities in the hands of 
Electrical Research Products Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric, the organiza- 


tion that made talking pictures possible. 


290 25 


Guided by a 
nation-wide survey 


From the very start of educational 
talking pictures, group judgment has 
guided our decisions. 

First of all, a questionnaire was sent 
to 5000 educators in every part of the 
country. “What subjects do you consider 
best adapted to talking picture presenta- 
tion?” The results of this investigation 
were weighed by a staff of experienced 
educators permanently maintained by 


Electrical Research Products, and sub- 
jects for talking films chosen in the 
fields where the need seemed greatest. 
wr 
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For breadth of view 


To assist in the production of each 
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talking film a recognized educational 
leader is selected who prepares the sub- 
ject matter and usually appears in the 
picture. Authorities from every part of 
the country give a breadth of view as well 
as a depth of specialized knowledge. 


Back of every “‘Erpi’’ 
talking film — ample 
experience and facilities 

The educators chosen have worked 


hand in hand with our talking picture 
directors and scenarists — long experi- 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Sectrical Research Products Inc 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL 


TALKING PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT 


enced in talking picture production. At 
their disposal are all the knowledge, 
equipment and facilities of Western 
Electric, The Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and Electrical Research Products. 
The recording is done by the standard 
Western Electric Process which is in use 
by the leading producers of theatrical 
sound films. 

For the presentation of these educa- 
tional talking pictures, Western Electric 
portable reproducing apparatus assures 
results of the same quality as the largest 
and best equipped city theatres. 





Yours for the writing 

— a booklet listing and describing 
our talking pictures available for teacher 
training and for supplementing regular 
classroom instruction. It tells, too, how 
you can show them at your school. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


| | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me a copy of “A New Force | 
| in Modern Education.” 
| | 
| 
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of the scale. In the natural process of events such 
substitutions will frequently happen without 
pressure from authorities. In cases of voluntary 
resignation it is inevitable that such replacements 
be made. Whenever this plan of substitution must 
be utilized, however, it would seem wise for the 
superintendent to make certain that he is securing 
the best that the market has to offer. 

Inexperienced teachers must, of course, be given 
positions if they are to obtain experience. It is 
to be hoped that only candidates of superior abil- 
ity are permitted to obtain training. Consider- 
able money would be saved if a careful system 
of guidance were utilized. It would be far better 
to have the substitution made from graduates of 
an educational internship which will be referred 
to later in this series. In any event the substitu- 
tion must be made on the basis of proficiency 
rather than on that of financial economy. Too 
valuable a treasure is being entrusted to adminis- 
trators for them to experiment further merely for 
the sake of saving a few dollars now, which may 
cost many more later. 

At any rate let us hope that the day is not far 
distant when teachers may be retained within the 
profession for the sake of the oncoming genera- 
tion. Let us reduce the rather large turnover we 
now have, which, of course, is expensive. 

Of course a tendency to retain teachers within 
the profession might result in having several mar- 
ried women on the staff. Now marriage is not a 
crime, nor does it necessarily act as a deterrent 
to good and efficient teaching. A readjustment of 
social life may make possible a longer retention 
of capable teachers, which of course will save 
money and increase the value of the educational 
product. 


Should Salaries Be Reduced? 


A third means of saving money in personnel 
would be the immediate reduction of all salaries 
by an arbitrary percentage, say five or ten. While 
industry itself will probably face a readjustment 
in salaries, we must be careful not to be stam- 
peded by emotional appeals with reference to 
teachers’ salaries, either for revision downward 
or for maintaining them as they are. Here is a 
matter that requires the most careful study. What 
were the basic principles used in setting up the 
present salary schedule in any given community? 
Were they in accordance with the economic laws 
determining wages? Were these educational wages 
related in any way to the amount paid to skilled 
and unskilled labor in the community? Of course 
basically the wage paid to unskilled labor is de- 
termined by the bare costs of existence and the 
law of supply and demand. If living costs go down 
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and the labor market becomes flooded, of course 
there will be a reduction in the amount paid to 
unskilled labor. This does not mean that teachers’ 
wages should automatically be lowered unless 
scientific principles were involved in setting up 
their rates of pay initially. 

Usually teachers’ salaries are the last to rise 
and also the last to fall. It has been generally 
admitted that teachers have not been overpaid. 
Periods subsequent to a war have tended to cause 
the educational wage curve to advance. It main- 
tains its level depending on the community’s 
evaluation of the services of the teacher coupled 
with its ability to pay. 


What We Are Paid for 


Now is the time for the executive to recall the 
study by Moore of Columbia relative to wages: 
(1) Wages are an expression of value of service 
rendered to society; (2) the minimum wage ex- 
presses the value of the least competent member 
of the group; (3) wages tend to increase directly 
with the value of the service rendered; (4) the 
difference between wages of groups and the mini- 
mum wage of unskilled labor is determined by 
special ability. 

Burgess in his studies, “Trends of School 
Costs,” found that there was slight correlation 
between the cost of living and teachers’ salaries. 
Moehlman in his “Public School Finance” sets 
forth the laws of salaries for teachers which seem 
pertinent enough to this discussion to be quoted: 

“Basic relative salaries paid to teachers will 
tend to vary directly with ability. Initial ability 
is determined by the amount of training. The 
absolute salaries paid to teachers will tend to vary 
directly with the valuation placed by society upon 
such service. 

“The basic salary for any community will tend 
to be somewhere between the actual value of a 
teacher’s service, conditioned by the law of supply 
and demand, and the community’s evalution of 
such service and the community’s ability to pay. 

“In general the minimum teacher salary will 
tend to be above that paid unskilled labor varying 
directly with the amount of training. 

“The maximum salary paid to teachers will tend 
to be somewhere between the actual value of a 
teacher’s service conditioned by the law of supply 
and demand, the community’s ability to pay and 
the community’s willingness to pay. 

“In general the maximum wage will tend to be 
above that paid to skilled labor, varying directly 
with the amount of training and efficiency. 

“Salaries in general tend to increase directly 
with the amount of training, insofar as training 
is an initial measure of teaching efficiency. 
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At the Washington Junior High School, Port Huron, Mich., interiors 
are painted with Barreled Sunlight for good looks, lasting cleanliness. 
Architect: George L. Harvey, Port Huron. 





Barreled Sunlight helps to keep it well lighted, 


and insures lasting cleanliness as well + + - 


IDE window frames, narrow steel sash, able, Barreled Sunlight washes like tile without 


plenty of panes . . . Classrooms at the wearing away. Initial cost is reasonable; main- 
Washington Junior High School are flooded with tenance costs are decidedly low. 
daylight. Barreled Sunlight blends readily with any good 


Unpleasant zlare has been avoided, a soft agree- mq oil color, producing beautifully clear, 
able working light has been assured, by painting Ay ba lasting tints to match any desired 
interiors with lustrous satin-smooth <_.. scheme of decoration. 

Barreled Sunlight. 


Not only distinctively good look- 
ing, but decidedly practical. Barreled 
Sunlight’s satin-smooth, lustrous sur- 
face stubbornly resists yellowing. 
Stays clean for a surprisingly long 
time. An occasional washing removes 
allsuperficial dust andsmudges. When 
a thorough cleaning becomes desir- 







For more complete information... 
for a sample panel . . . please mail 
the coupon. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
47 C Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. 
P. Fuller & Co.) 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
47 C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. } 


Please send me your descriptive booklet, and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 


Barreled Se anne toe 
Easy to Tint Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss ( Flat 0 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Barreled Sunlight is 
readily tinted any de- 


bd sired shade with ordi- 
nary colors in oil.Quan- Street_ 
tities of 5 gallons or 
over are tinted to order City State 


at the factory without 
extra charge. 
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“Teachers’ salaries will tend to rise rapidly in 
a period of prosperity following increased returns 
to labor. 

“Teachers’ salaries are the last to fall during 
periods of industrial depression.” 

Each executive, therefore, must make a detailed 
study of the wage situation in his community in 
all lines of work in order to stem off any unjusti- 
fiable demand that teachers’ wages be reduced. 
Incidentally, a well planned program of public 
school relations over the past several years will 
have served admirably to help the public obtain 
a true evalution of the services of its teachers. 

Up to this point no specific way to save money 
has been advocated. Rather the discussion has 
dealt with ways not to save money. It was essen- 
tial to do this, however, in order to stem the 
emotionalism that is so rampant. There must be 
no wholesale slashing of salaries. There must be 
no wholesale reduction of personnel. Readjust- 
meuts must be made so that any growth in enroll- 
ment can be cared for with the existing or a 
reduced personnel, but no one should be dis- 
charged merely to save a few dollars. This merely 
aggravates the unemployment problem and trans- 
fers the expense from one pocket to the other. 

Let us now consider ways of saving money. By 
saving money we mean actual total absolute sav- 
ings. Another interpretation would be that the 
present total amounts might still be allowed to 
care for the increased enrollment. This would be 
a saving of money on a per pupil basis but we 
want to do this and effect an actual additionai 
savings if possible. 


Analyzing the Board’s Policies 


In the article, “Saving Money in the Business 
of Public Education,” in the February issue of 
this magazine, reference was made to a study of 
the adopted policies of the board of education. It 
was suggested that such a policy should be de- 
veloped if one did not exist. The attention of the 
executive must be directed to the fact that this 
policy should be in accord with the best current 
accepted procedure. In other words, if the policy 
of the board calls for classes of but 15 pupils and 
there is a real desire to save money in the com- 
munity, study should be given to the modification 
of this policy to the extent that classes of 25 shall 
be expected. Of course it may be that the com- 
munity is exceptionally wealthy and that it pre- 
fers classes of but 15. A community has a right 
to set its own policy, provided it is in accordance 
with state law. 

The second step is to analyze the system to make 
certain that all phases are functioning in accord- 
ance with these adopted policies or at least are 
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headed in that direction. There is a surprising 
disagreement between fact and policy in many 
systems until such an analysis has been made and 
readjustments inaugurated. 

An example of this type of analysis is offered 
by Frank Jensen, superintendent of schools, Rock- 
ford, Ill. There the policy for class size in the 
elementary school called for an enrollment of be- 
tween 35 and 40. Several years ago an analysis 
of the number of pupils per teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades was made in October and in 
February. The October load was 27, while that 
for February was 28.8. A further study showed 
that this was due in a large measure to the fact 
that the duplicate type of organization was not 
being employed at that time. Consequently, while 
special teachers were conducting classes in such 
subjects as music, drawing and physical educa- 
tion, the regular classroom teacher was most fre- 
quently idle. To obviate this it was necessary to 
effect a readjustment whereby classroom teachers 
assumed a class load more nearly in accordance 
with policy. The problem of their being idle cer- 
tain hours of the day will be discussed in a forth- 
coming issue under the topic of concentration of 
services. 


How Rockford Readjusted Class Loads 


Two or three specific examples taken from Mr. 
Jensen’s analysis will indicate how readjustments 
can be made so that class loads will more nearly 
accord with policy. In the manual arts depart- 
ment of the elementary schools wide variations 
were discovered. The number of classes per 
teacher per week varied from 17 to 25 when 20 
would be a full program. One teacher reported 25 
classes but the study showed these to be but 22.5 
minutes in length, whereas the policy called for 
classes of 60 minutes. The size of the classes 
varied from 29 to 3 with a median of 12, when 
24 was considered a full and adequate load. Thus 
the department was but 50 per cent efficient. A 
solution was effected by combining for this work 
groups of the same grade from different buildings. 
Such a readjustment permitted the transfer of 
two teachers to the high school to fill vacancies 
caused by resignations there. The resultant sav- 
ing was the salary of these two teachers or $4,100. 

In the household arts department the study re- 
vealed that the number of classes varied from 15 
to 18 when 20 would have been a full load. The 
size of the classes varied from 24 to 2 when 24 
was a full class. The median class was 11 for the 
eleven teachers of grade work in this department. 
Thus again the department was less than 50 per 
cent efficient. Periods were from 35 to 135 min- 
utes in length. It was revealed that classes were 
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scheduled in teachers’ lunch work and special 
cooking, which on further analysis developed as 
a period when one teacher with the help of several 
pupils prepared the lunch for the other teachers 
in the same building. It was not felt that this 
was a part of the instructional load of the teacher. 
A reduction of one teacher was immediately ef- 
fected with a saving of $1,150. 

In the high school several years ago a study of 
the teachers’ load was taken for one week in the 
first semester and another week the second sem- 
ester. The results are indicated as follows: 

First semester—number of teachers, 107; 
average size class, 19.5; student hours taught, 
38,334; student hours that should have been 
taught, 54,064; percentage of efficiency, 71; num- 
ber of teachers needed, 76. 

Second semester—number of teachers, 105; 
average size class, 20.6; student hours taught, 
41,926; student hours that should have been 
taught, 53,837; percentage of efficiency, 77; num- 
ber of teachers needed, 80. 

These results give a clear indication that Rock- 
ford at that time had an oversupply of teachers 
in the high school. The enrollment for the follow- 
ing September was anticipated as 2,226. On the 
basis of 25 pupils per teacher there was a justi- 
fication for but 89 teachers. Since they then had 
105 teachers it meant that the high school could 
be managed with 16 fewer teachers. At an aver- 
age salary of $1,500, this meant a saving of 
$24,000. 

The foregoing illustrations indicate what is 
meant by a study of current conditions with a 
view to re-allocating personnel loads so that they 
shall more nearly conform to the policy of the 
board of education. 

Other phases of this topic of saving money in 
the personnel budget of a school district will be 
discussed in the April issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, with considerable space devoted to the 
principle of concentrating services by type, as well 
as to various cooperative solutions of the financial 
problem. 





Muncie, Ind., Experiments With 


Individualized Instruction 


Under the direction of John V. Maier, principal, 
two teachers at the Longfellow School, Muncie, 
Ind., have undertaken individualized instruction 
of the pupils. 

The Longfellow School, with 40 per cent colored 
children and 60 per cent children of white labor- 
ers, rated lowest in reading of any school in Mun- 
cie two years ago. Other subjects were also low. 
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Achievement charts have been in each room since. 
Great differences of ability were discovered within 
rooms. During a part of last year the pupils of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades were grouped in 
three classes according to reading ability. All 
pupils having below fourth grade reading ability 
were divided into three remedial classes under 
primary teachers. This drive resulted in the rat- 
ing of normal in reading for the school at the 
close of the year. The public library cooperated. 
In the fourth grade room were placed a few fifth 
grade readers, several fourth grade books and a 
large number of third and second grade books. 
The same policy was followed at other reading 
levels. Special attention was also given to arith- 
metic and it, too, scored normal at the close of 
the year. 


Individualizing Instruction 


But for the individualized instruction, Mr. Maier 
says: “In practice we have done away with the 
grade sections in a room. We do not have the 
room divided into two sections, one reciting while 
the other studies. That set-up hurts or prevents 
individual work. Our work is carried on by indi- 
viduals or small groups or committees. Hearing a 
recitation of the question and answer type is a 
thing of the past in our fifth and sixth grades and 
is being replaced in the fourth grade. 

“Arithmetic is one of the easiest subjects for 
individual or small group or committee work. It is 
difficult to tell briefly how it is done. Mrs. Mada- 
line C. Sites, sixth grade teacher, has experi- 
mented with these pupils and has found it the 
most satisfactory way by far to handle them. This 
is her second year with the same pupils. Her room 
is made up of our problem cases. Our age-grade 
table shows that of the fifty-seven pupils in her 
room, two boys and eleven girls are of normal age, 
and twenty-eight boys and sixteen girls are aver- 
age. This means that 77 per cent of the pupils are 
over age. 

“We have a special class in reading made up of 
pupils from the fourth grade to the eighth grade 
who cannot read. We started them a year ago in 
the primer. This class meets at 11 and 3 o’clock 
each day. The rest of the time the pupils are in 
their respective rooms.” 

Besides the project in individualized instruc- 
tion, Mr. Maier has evolved a program of useful- 
ness for the low I. Q.’s. Social service agencies are 
cooperating in the care of the indigent, and the 
measures taken to ensure pupil cleanliness are not 
the least interesting feature of the Longfellow 
handicap race. 

Frank Allen is superintendent of the Muncie 
City Schools. 
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Teachers Required to Attend 


Summer School 


Periodic attendance at summer school is to be 
required of the teachers in the public schools of 
Walden, N. Y., under a new policy adopted by 
the board of education. The plan will go into 
effect in modified form this summer and will later 
be extended. Eventually, teachers will be required 
to attend summer school at least every five years. 

The plan follows an investigation by E. R. Van 
Kleeck, superintendent of schools, to determine 
the recency of the staff’s professional training. 
The survey also covered the teachers’ professional 
reading, their educational and professional train- 
ing and other points. For the present, teachers 
are only “requested” to attend summer school, and 
only teachers whose last summer, normal or col- 
lege training preceded 1925 are affected. 

By its action, the board has endorsed the fol- 
lowing theses regarding professional growth of 
teachers, as prepared by Mr. Van Kleeck: 

Teachers either grow better or they stagnate. 

Added experience alone is not enough improve- 
ment for a progressive teacher. 

Too much experience, without an occasional 
“brushing up” is likely to result in stagnation. 

There are two parts to developing a high-grade 
teacher—first, experience, and, second, profes- 
sional improvement. 


How Extra Study Will Help 


Advanced professional study without practical 
teaching experience produces a “lop-sided” 
teacher. On the other hand, much experience 
without occasional professional improvement pro- 
duces a teacher who is equally “lop-sided.” 

Teachers have little time or energy for syste- 
matic, productive study and improvement during 
the school year. Any such efforts are largely “in- 
cidental,”’ which means “accidental,” and some- 
times means “nonexistent.” 

Teachers have, however, a wonderful opportu- 
nity for professional improvement during six 
weeks of the annual ten weeks’ summer vacation. 

It is not unreasonable to expect a teacher to 
renew her professional youth at least once in 
every five years by summer school attendance. 

Under present conditions especially, teachers 


should be willing to improve themselves by sum- 
mer school attendance at least once every five 
years. Teachers who are not willing to do this 
should be induced to become willing. 

When the plan is in full force, a requirement 
will replace the present “request,” and the date 
will be advanced from year to year. 





The New Susan Miller Dorsey 
Hall—A Tribute 


California’s foremost woman educator, Susan 
Miller Dorsey, is honored by one of California’s 
most famous schools, Scripps College, Claremont, 
through a new residence hall that is to bear Mrs. 
Dorsey’s name. 

In commenting on this tribute to Mrs. Dorsey, 





the Journal of Education has this to say: Mrs. 
Dorsey gave the schools of Los Angeles a personal 
flavor they will never lose, and Scripps College 
proposes to absorb this personal spirit as the char- 
acteristic culture of the institution.” 
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News of the Month 








Child Specialists Hold Three-Day 
Meeting in Washington 


Hundreds of eminent specialists attended the 
three-day meeting of the section on medical serv- 
ice of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection in Washington, February 19, 20 
and 21. They brought with them searching and 
exhaustive studies on the medical care of children 
which were discussed prior to their submission 
in the form of a report to President Hoover. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman of 
the section, Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, Philadelphia, 
who introduced Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Following an address of welcome by Doctor Wil- 
bur, who is chairman of the conference, the meet- 
ing was divided into three main groups; one 
dealing with growth and development, another 
with prenatal and maternal care and the third 
with medical care for children. 

Topics considered included the definition of 
growth and development, heredity, the well-born 
child and the influence of climate and economic 
factors. Attention was given to prenatal, mater- 
nal and early infant care. 

This meeting marks the final session of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection appointed by President Hoover to make 
a study of the health of the children of the nation 
and to present the findings for publication and 
translation into direct action. This meeting was 
preceded in November, 1930, by a general con- 
ference at which time reports were presented 
by the three other sections, that of public health 
service and administration, of education and 
training, and that of the handicapped. 





Michigan Schoolmasters to Hold 
Two-Day Session 


The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its 
sixty-eighth meeting in Ann Arbor, April 30 and 
May 1. The keynote of the meeting will be, ““What 
should be stricken from the secondary school cur- 
riculum of to-day? What modification should be 
made in what remains? What should be added?” 

A general conference of supervisors and admin- 
istrators, and college representatives will be held 
on the afternoon of the first day, and an informal 


conference of representatives of the high schools 
with the university instructors in freshmen sub- 
jects will be held in the evening. 

The keynote address of the second day’s program 
will be given by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University 
of Chicago, and the annual convocation address 
will be given by Dr. James R. Angell, president, 
Yale University. 





Childhood Education Association 
Will Meet in April 


The Association for Childhood Education will 
meet for the first time under its new name in Cleve- 
land, April 20 to 25. Formerly known as the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, the association has 
expanded to include all primary grades as well as 
the kindergarten. 

Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio Supreme 
Court will open the convention with a talk on 
“Keeping Traditions.” Mrs. Satis Coleman of 
Lincoln School who has done so much with crea- 
tive music will be on the program. Julia Hahn, 
prominent California educator, will address the 
convention. 

The Council of Childhood Education of Greater 
Cleveland will be host to the convention. This is 
an organization composed of several hundred 
teachers and supervisors in the primary grades of 
Greater Cleveland. Since the organization includes 
private and suburban schools as well as the public 
schools of Cleveland proper, convention delegates 
will be able to observe a wide variety of situations. 

Particular emphasis will be given to school visit- 
ing, and classroom work will be displayed for the 
delegates. Cleveland’s curriculum centers, unique 
in the United States, will be ready for company. 
These are nine buildings where experimental work 
is being carried on for all subjects of the curricu- 
lum. 

An extensive commercial exhibit will be dis- 
played at the public auditorium exhibit hall. Sup- 
plies for nursery, kindergarten and primary 
grades will be shown that will be of interest to 
parents as well as to teachers of these grades. 

All meetings will be held in the music hall of the 
public auditorium. Margaret Trace, kindergarten 
supervisor of the Cleveland Public Schools, is local 
chairman. 
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ducing juice most eco- 
nomically. 

Mail the coupon for 
information. 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Div. L Sr.-13, 
900 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
We are interested in Sunkist Electric Extractors for use in our school. 
Please send full information. 


School 
|, Se Ee Re 
SIRs cittsiiiwicinioaen 
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In the Educational Field 








WILLIAM E. GRADY, superintendent of Districts 
38 and 39, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dr. E. A. COoL- 
LINGAN, principal, Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
have been elected associate superintendents of 
schools, New York City. Mr. GRADY succeeds Dr. 
W. A. BOYLAN, resigned, and DocToR COLLINGAN 
succeeds Dr. GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, retired. 


Dr. L. W. RILEY, for nearly twenty-five years 
president, Linfield College, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
has resigned because of ill health. He will con- 
tinue to serve, however, until the end of the 
present school year. 


A. A. Dopp, principal, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, since 1921, and with the 
Kansas City school system since 1896, died 
recently. 


HAROLD F. Dow, superintendent of schools, 
Swampscott, Mass., for the last ten years, has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Danbury, 
Conn. Mr. Dow has already taken over the duties 
of his new position. 


L. S. MURRAY, superintendent of schools, Aitkin, 
Minn., has been reelected for another year. 


A. C. HAMILTON has resigned as superintendent 
of schools of Nyack, N. Y. KENNETH MACCAL- 
MAN, now principal of the Nyack Junior and 
Senior High School, will succeed him. 


ERNEST E. COLE, principal, Eugene Field School, 
Chicago, died recently. 


Dr. HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, dean, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., died 
recently after a long illness. 


RALPH S. BROTHERTON, principal, Harbor 
Beach, High School, Harbor Beach, Mich., has 
been named superintendent of schools there for 
next year. Mr. BROTHERTON succeeds ALBERT L. 
Cook, resigned. 


LENA STIVERS WHITE, principal, Dudley Public 
School, Lexington, Ky., died recently after a three 
weeks’ illness. 


W. W. BELL, superintendent of schools, Luray, 
Kan., has been named superintendent at Downs, 
Kan., for the coming year. 
HAAS, resigned. 


He succeeds A. D. 


W. G. WOLFE, superintendent of schools for 
Guernsey County, Ohio, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Education Association. 


THE VERY REV. CHARLES L. GRUNENWALD, for- 
merly superintendent of the Cathedral Schools, 
St. Cloud, Minn., is the superintendent of the new 
Franciscan Academy for Girls, Little Falls, Minn. 


Lois GURLER HATCH, principal, Doran School, 
Glendale, Cal., died recently. Miss HATCH had 
been connected with the schools of Glendale for 
the last twenty years. 


JAMES AZOR ESTEE, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Gloversville, N. Y., died recently at the 
age of eighty-one. Mr. ESTEE retired from the 
superintendency in 1922 after more than fifty 
years of service in the field of education. 


A. L. RANKIN, principal, Bradley County High 
School, Cleveland, Tenn., has been elected to suc- 
ceed J. E. WALKER as superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 


FREDERICK W. ORTH has been named principal 
of the University Elementary School, University 
of California. MR. ORTH succeeds Dr. A. J. HAM- 
ILTON who resigned. 


JOHN H. STuBE, district superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, retired recently. Mr. STUBE has 
been connected with the Chicago schools for 
thirty-five years as teacher, principal and district 
superintendent. Mr. STUBE was given a banquet 
by his teachers and principals on the occasion of 
his retirement. 


JOHN H. HUGHES, principal, Reynoldsville, Pa., 
has recently been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Jefferson County, Pa. 


MARTIN SAMUEL BENTZ, superintendent of 
schools, Cambria County, Pa., is the newly elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association. 


J. S. BARRINGTON, formerly principal at Orville, 
Ohio, is now superintendent of schools, Chatfield, 
Ohio. 


JOHN J. GRIESING has been named to a princi- 
palship in the schools of Hazelton, Pa., succeeding 
HENRY HILL who died recently. 
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Model LRM 
Balopticon 


Building 


Mind of Youth 
with PICTURES 


To the youthful mind a picture tells more in a moment 
than many pages of reading matter. The projection of 
pictures on a screen, consequently, is a method of modern 
teaching that should be utilized to the utmost by every 
educator. 

There are still-projectors made by Bausch & Lomb that 
overcome every classroom projection difficulty. There are 
projectors for use in daylight, projectors for small rooms, 
for large assembly halls, for all kinds of still projection 
material such as strip film, slides or opaque objects. 


ee 





the 


The LRM is a combination instrument for use with either 
lantern slides or opaque objects such as postcards, book 
pages, floral specimens, etc. 


Write for information on Balopticons for education. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


639 St. Paul St. 















































CUA |CTOR 
FREE ‘20 YEARS OF 


DIRECTORY OF LEADERSHIP” 


FILM SOURCES 
LARGE or SMALL ty 
TURES, LONG or SHORT 
THROWS, DAYLIGHT or 
DARK ... VICTOR guarantees 
the finest quality known to mo- 
tion picture projection . . . the 
only Projector that protects films 
from damage! For 16 m/m ““TALK- 
IES”—the New ANIMATOPHONE. 
For amateur movies of professional 
quality—the VICTOR Ciné-Camera. 


Write now for full details 
and prices. 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
344 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT 
IOWA 





(f° 
MOTION PICTURE 
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NORCOR 


the Chair for School Use 


Strength-tested to stand 600 Ib. weight, yet the 
Norcor No. 40 chair weighs little more than 
half the ordinary steel folding chair—is rigid— 
noiseless—folds quietly and quickly. Attractive 
appearance, finished in brown, for $16.50 per 
dozen, f.o.b. Green Bay, Wis.—special discount 
i for large quantity orders. Many other styles 
and finishes. Your supply jobber has the Nor- 
cor line—or write us for details. 


The 


| NoRcoR 


NORCOR NORCOR 








NORCOR NORCOR 


LINE 








Northern Corruqating Co. !N¢ 





NO 











The LINCOLN Twin Disc 


is Three Times as Fast! 
AND IS QUIET 


/You will find the new LINCOLN Twin Disc the fastest floor polishing 
machine you have ever seen. It is the result of 33 years’ experience in 
\building scrubbing and polishing machines! It will save you many dol- 


lars in floor maintenance, and you will get a 










glass-like finish on the floors. 


Here Are Facts 
|Like all 12 models of the LINCOLN Twin 


Disc, the new Polisher has the entire weight of 
ithe motor on the brushes. This, plus the 
‘Twin Disc feature originated by LINCOLN- 
ISCHLUETER, enables the LINCOLN to out- 
\perform all competitors in actual tests. Right 
now is a good time to send for our catalog. 


LINCOLN-S 
FLOOR-MACHINERY CO, INC. 
235 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 


| Branch Offices 


149 Chureh St., New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 
236-3840 Los Angeles St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

1222 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
{600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1103 Oak Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


. Tic LINCOLRE Iwin Disc J 


SCREBS ~- WAXES — POLES HSE 
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Onex-Seal 


For Tile, Marble, 
Slate and Terrazzo 


A new, easily applied liquid that produces a water- 
proof trackless finish which dries hard and is im- 
pervious to dirt. ONEX-SEAL is permanent, with- 
stands varying weather temperature and will not flake 
off. Two shades—Natural for all floors of white or 
light colors, Amber for dark colors. 


eee Shine-All ee 


To keep your floors clean—use the famous SHINE-ALL, 
the perfect, neutral, liquid cleaner for all types of floors. 
Especially adapted to floors finished with ONEX-SEAL. 
It cleans, polishes and protects the finish. Unexcelled for 
use on linoleum, wood, tile, marble, terrazzo and slate sur- 
faces. 


Shine-All Sales Company 


distributors for 


Hillyard Chemical Company 


St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 























An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of lodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
~acenal to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 
or 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bettle for 
& DUNNING, INC. oni 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ndoors.. yet all the quiet charm 
/ of the ol swimming hole 





Besides reducing noise in this college nutatorium, 
the pure cork composition of Armstrong's Cork- 
oustic effectively insulates the ceiling. Moisture 

= will not condense to form unsightly streaks. The 
NDOOR swimming can be as of Corkoustic is readily Ai cost of heating the building is reduced, too, by the 
i ‘ insulating properties of Corkoustic. 





A free from noise as the quiet pool adapted to the many 4 a 
of boyhood days. Universities, as styles of decoration found WW if 
, , ‘ = N Wh) 
well as high schools, are finding in these rooms. Colors iN | 
that noise can be effectually muffled and designs, if desired, SI. / ae, 
*" > 1 . . . es uh) on, 
by a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cork- are easily obtained with <—=_> laenmnansii 
oustic. The booming echoes, so cold-water paints and stencils. 
typical of swimming pools, are Write for Free Book and Samples Tored epee bee se 
° \ . : 0 reduce noise and aosoro vibration 
entirely absent. For here the cork Let us tell you how your school in all types of moving machinery in 
panels absorb sound, prevent the may be sound quieted at reasonable the modern hospital, we recommend 
annoying reverberations. cost. A copy of the book “Acoustical Go niont Apmetnonte Fee Papen 
. . Isolation. Write for our pamphlet giv- 
‘ ° ‘ . %° . . 
In other places, too, Corkoustic Correction” which gives full data ing data and details on this resilient 
will help your school. Classrooms, on Corkoustic will be sent you free. cork cushion for your equipment. 
‘ . If you use a bulletin board write for 
library, gymnasium, lunchroom— Armstrong Cork & Insu- encanaiis cangles and prices of Armstrong's 
all should be freed from disturbing lation Co., 939 Concord Cork Bulletin and Tack Boards. 
sounds. The dignified, natural brown St., Lancaster, Penna. Product 











Armstron g s CORKOUSTIC 


The modern acoustical,insulating treatment 
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New Jersey State Schools 
Is GGG Fquipped 


There are 2,508 colleges, high schools, grade 
schools and private schools in New Jersey. 
176 of these schools are using G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist equipment for the removal of 
ashes, garbage and rubbish. One out of 
every 25 schools in New York State, one out 
of every 27 schools in Massachusetts, and 
one out of every nine schools in the District 
of Columbia uses GXG Telescopic Hoist 
equipment. 

FOR REMOVING ASHES, GARBAGE, 

RUBBISH 

G&G Telescopic Hoist Equipment, both electric 
and hand power, is designed to meet the need for 
the rapid, safe and economical removal of ashes, 
rubbish and garbage from buildings of every 


description. In the school field, its positive safety 
features have extended its uses into 44 States. 




















Write for illustrated catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


65 Years of Service 


523 West Broadway 


the 


New York 


Telescopic Hoist 
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--- SAVE 
by ordering 
Page Fence 
in the 

first place 














PEND maintenance money, not in fence 
repairs, but in beautifying the grounds 
and protecting the “little tots” inside. 

Put in a PAGE Fence once and for all and 
stop upkeep extravagance. 

Where initial expense is a considerable 
item, boundaries may well be guarded with 
PAGE Chain Link Fence to last many years. 
For gates and the fence line most in view, 
use PAGE in Ornamental Wrought Iron. 
There are many beautiful patterns in this 
fence everlasting. 

To offset different atmospheric conditions, 
PAGE Fence comes in four fine metals— 

. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 
- PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 


. PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 
. PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
























Onde 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence every- 
where. Write for name and 
address of Plant in your lo- 
cality. Complete descriptive 
literature on request. No ob- 
ligation. Address Page Fence 
Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Dept. E65, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 


PAGE H-Beam 
Line Posts of hot 
galvanized high 
carbon steel offer 
distinct advan- 
tages, but tubular 
posts are fur- 
nished where 


preferred . 


Americas firt 


4y 
p—~__- “ee 











nation-wide sepilice 
: (Acco) A are 76 service plants 








| 


‘CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT tRON 
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The VALUE OF TIME 
in the SCHOOL ROOM 


_— losses of instruction time accu- 
mulated annually in schools not 


Hinges 


a 


Mills Famous Internal Shoe 
properly provided with automatic tim- 


ing and signaling equipment is of 


astonishing magnitude when analyzed. ST br t b re O 
It costs the community approximately se o ca ures oun n y 
4 in Mills Metal 
In Mills Meta 
* e * 
Toilet. Partitions 


| Always in the vanguard of advanced design Mills 
'Metal Toilet Partitions again offer improvements in 
‘design and construction—improvements that mean 
lower costs and longer life. 





twelve cents an hour for the instruction 
time of one child in grammar school. 
Every minute of time wasted in confu- 
sion and irregularity increases the dissi- 





pation of operating funds and in turn 
lowers the efficiency of the school as a 
whole. This item, in terms of the sole 
objective to which the investment of 
public funds is directed, is a serious 
matter for the school executive. 

New Mills Type Hinges. An entirely new concep- 
tion of toilet partition hinges. Only two parts and 
these are through-bolted to both door and post. 
No cams, setscrews, rollers, lock-nuts or other 
parts—nothing to get out of order. Easy to keep 
clean, simple to adjust to allow door to come to 
rest at any desired position. Made of aluminum 
alloy. 


The introduction of International 
Supervised Time Control has furnished 
educational executives with an instru- 
ment to control time efficiently in their 
schools. What it saves, through coordi- 
nation and precision control of study 
routine, more than pays for its cost. 
Mills Famous Internal Shoe. A valuable feature. 
Shoe inside the post so that moisture positively 
cannot lodge and cause failure. Shoe attached to 
the floor by means of an expansion bolt inside the 
shoe. Perfectly smooth surface to the floor and 
provides a 2-in. adjustment for uneven floors. No 
other toilet partition has a shoe like this. 


There is an International School 
Specialist in your vicinity who is equip- 
ped to discuss any phase of this impor- 
tant question. Send for him today. 


An interesting bulletin on Supervised 
Time Control in the School is just off 
the press. A copy will be mailed to 
you immediately upon your request. 


| These and other exclusive features make the Mills 
‘Metal Toilet Partition the outstanding value in the 
|Saee. Write for descriptive literature. 


aed — (ui: PERVI HOM A Ws - THE MILLS COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS mata actin anettuas 
MACHINES eee | "Cleveland, Ohio. 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems Representatives in All Principal Cities 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


International Industrial Scales | y 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment \ <> Md E AL 
GENERAL OFFICES eis Branch Offices and LL & : 


270 Broadway 


Servi Stati j 
New York, N. Y. NACHINE? All Principal Cities T ©) | L E T P A T | T | ‘@) N S 
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HAPPY BUILDERS 
Utilize the Play Instinct 


HILDREN take untiring joy in these re- 

markably flexible project blocks. Kinder- 
garten days become happy and profitable. Par- 
ents note their children’s progress with delight 
—teachers find their work lightened. 

Happy Builders “fit” because they grew out 
of actual kindergarten experience. Schools 
where they are in use endorse them highly. 
Three wonderful, thrillful sets. 


Write for Catalog “N” 








Appleton Wood Products Company 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Hotel 
Hollenden 


THEO. DeWITT, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 
announces 


Revised Rates 








Following the trend of the 
times, Cleveland’s leading hotel 
announce the following changes 
in room rates—effective imme- 


diately. 


ALL FORMER 
esse "oe ogee 
$400 ROOMS $350 
$450 ROOMS $400 


4-Station Selective Radio 
Now Being Installed in 
Every Hotel Hollenden Room 





An Excellent 


Binder for Your 
Copies of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 





HE above binder illus- 

trated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS — 
twelve issues. It is durably 
made of black imitation 
leather with title stamped 
in gold. Copies of the pub- 
lication can be inserted as 
received. Thus the binder 
serves both as a convenient 
file and as a permanent 
reference volume for your 
shelves. 


These binders are offered at $1.50 
each. Send your order to us and we 
will see that it is promptly filled. 


The Nation’s Schools 
Publishing Co. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 
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For 31 Years 


John T. Fairhurst has been designing, improving 
and perfecting school wardrobes and partitions, and 
here is a school wardrobe bearing his name: 


The 


FAIRHURST 
School Wardrobe 











Flush door, with slate blackboard and chalk rails, wardrobes in the 
new G a Street School, Stratford, Conn. 
H. Beckwith, Architect. 

















This shows the three wardrobes open. Blackboards fully protected. 
Bins on shelves in accordance with specifications for ths particular 
job. (Where blackboards are used on wardrobe doors, latches are 


provided to hold doors firm.) 


‘THE design of these wardrobes is unique. The result 

of 31 years of tireless effort and practical work on the 
part of Mr. John T. Fairhurst is this perfect wardrobe. 

Disappearing doors leave aisle clear. Full width opening 
provides easy access to hooks. Doors are rigid when closed. 
No track or slot on floor to collect dust. No obstructions 
to trip over. All wardrobes furnished complete, including 
hooks or hangers. Settling of building does not affect the 
operation of the doors. 


PARK, WINTON& TRUECO. 


101 Park Avenue, New York 


1 8 5 5 Aili ee York 193 1 








-WEisAuoy 


LUMINUM. _ALLOY —— 
> WwW 





Rust Proof compartments for 
toilets, showers and dressing rooms 
with all the advantages of Weis con- 
struction are now available. WeEISAL- 
LOY is not an experiment but a guar- 
anteed product. Gauges, tempers and 
finishes of all raw materials have been 
carefully selected by tests. Both panel 
and flush designs have been fully de- 
veloped; production methods have 
been perfected and a corps of workers 
has been thoroughly trained in the 
fabrication of these raw materials. 
More than fifty actual service install- 
ations have been made and observed 
closely over a period of years. Schools, 
hospitals, natatoriums, public institu- 
tions, and the like have been the 
proving ground for WEISALLOY. 


WEISALLOY is available in both flush 
and panel type construction. We 
shall be glad to send complete infor- 
mation to school authorities who are 
interested in the application of this 
new material to their problems. Re- 
sults from actual installations are 
available for vour consideration. 











THE Henry Weis Mere. Co., INc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Scenery 


ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


and 





Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium Stage 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in 
a position to know the particular 
requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





SEDGWICK 
Dumb Vaiters Cea. SS 
FOR SCHOOLS 






















SIDEW ALK ELEVATOR /or 


the Safe, Economical handling of 
BOOKS—STATIONER Y—FURNITURE—ASHES 










Loads of 500 Ibs., 1,000 lbs. and even more can be 
quickly and safely handled with a Sedgwick Sidewalk 
Elevator. Operated by hand with surprisingly little 
effort, costs comparatively little to install, and there 
being no current consumption the cost of operation and 
upkeep is negligible. 













We will 


mmendations to meet your needs. 


Consult our School Service Department. 
gladly submit rec« 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
165 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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About washroom 
Sanitation— 


"THE importance of clean, sanitary school 

washrooms has long been recognized. That 
is why, in every school building, thousands of 
dollars are invested in equipping large, bright 
washrooms with porcelain fixtures, walls of 
marble and enamel and floors of tile, rubber 
or composition. 








Yet, even the best and most expensive equip- 
ment will not remain sanitary without regular, 
thorough cleaning with an effective cleaning 
material. 


In schools everywhere Oakite is used exclu- 
sively for washroom cleaning. The speed and 
thoroughness with which this remarkable ma- 
terial removes dirt and makes fixtures sparkle 
... the time it saves and the hard work it elim- 
inates ... assure absolute cleanliness at lower 
cost. 


Ask our nearest Service Man to call and show 
you what Oakite can do. No obligation. 


Oakite e Men, 
in the leading industrial ce 


Servic cleaning specialists, are located 


nters of U. S. and Canada 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


| 
Indestrial leant; Mefenale . | 











HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of every 
institution installing Run- 
dle-Spence drinking foun- 
tains . . . and they arrive 
at their decision rightfully. 


First, because the sanitary 
features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; 
and secondly, because, 
without exception the R-S 
fountain prevents all users 
from touching their lips to 
the jet or nozzle. 


Before you decide on the 
type of drinking fountain 
to install, write for the R-S 
catalog. Colors are avail- 
able for any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
438 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than Any 


Other ChairM ade | 







SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


OLDING 
CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 











Ideal for School Auditoriums and Class- 
rooms. Splendid Appearance. Finest 
Quality Throughout. Outlast and Out- 
perform Any All Wood or All Steel 
Chair Made. Write for Folder. Also 
Ask About Our Tab-L-Arm Folding 
Classroom Chairs, 


LOUIS RASTETTER &% SONS CO. 


1404 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Lm 
[L 


The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
meets all the requirements for a SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL FLOORING that will withstand the 
hard usage to which it is exposed by children’s 
feet. 

All ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in the 
open air and then mechanically dried, insuring 
toughness and long life. 


ROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 
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SOUND 


Modern 
Sound-Proof, Edge-Tight Door as standard 
equipment. 
open cracks or crevices and the room is as 
quiet as human ingenuity can make it. 
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tf 
Modern Schools Demand ~ 


-_ 


— 
ee 


PROO 


// Rooms! \.\“~ 


When you close the door of a classroom, all 
foreign noise is instantly eliminated and the 
pupil can concentrate one hundred per cent, 
protected from the noise that comes through 


ordinary doors. 


schools have adopted the Hamlin 


It deadens sound, prevents draft, 


Write for the facts on this modern Hamlin method of 
sound-deadening and learn how easily this scientific 


hod can be applied in your school. 


THA, Poa TL I Pl 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN, Manufacturer 
1501 Lincoln St., Evanston, IIl. 
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The unusual strength 
of the New Witt Can 
is due to the use of 
highest quality, special 
analysis steel, improved 
design of corrugations, 


and many other ex- 


clusive features. 





ability of the New Witt Can 


convincingly demonstrated. 





HESE better cans, in recent 

tests conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, with- 
stood tremendous pressures, 
while seven others, each a well- 
known make, were crushed out 
of shape. Witt superiority—the 


to 


outlast all others—is thus again 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


2120 WINCHELL AVENUE 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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CINOPLATE 


BLACKBOARDS 





| 














First Cost 
Installation 
Maintenance 


SAVE 


on 


Valleyco Blackboards are first choice in schools, 
lecture rooms and industrial institutions because 
of the quality of the blackboards and the savings 


in every direction. And they’re first because 





they last! 
CINOPLATE 
Economical Grainless; knotless; 
waterproof. Specially 
Permanent treated wood. 
Moisture-Proof CINOBESTOS 


Long asbestos fibre; 
and Portland cement. 


CINOBOARD 


Specially prepared 
wood fibre; kiln cured. 


Write for full details. 


THE VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St. 


CINMANCO 


Hollow Steel, Bronze 
and Aluminum 


SCREEN DOORS 


CINMANCO All Metal 
Screens are permanent 
installations. Constructed 
of 14 gauge seamless 
tubes and securely welded 
at corners to make prac- 
tically a one-piece door— 
pleasing in appearance, 
rigidly built, and always 
perfect fitting. Especially 
adapted for casement 
doors. 


CINMANCO doors are 
furnished with 16 mesh 
bronze wire cloth 
Equipped with special 
bronze locks, hinges, and 
flush bolts. Can be sup- 
plied in any color or 
grained finish to match | 
the woodwork. 


Easily 
Installed 


Guaranteed 











Cincinnati, O. 

















Write for complete details 
THE CINCINNATI MANUFACTURING 
1638 Gest St. COMPANY Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Premier Drying 


| 
| 
| 
| 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


W herever the waste 
system must handle any 
corrosive liquids... = 


ROK 


...aS permanent insurance 
against costly leakage... 
Write for full particulars 
THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Acknowledged the 
leader on hourly pro- 
duction, quality work, 
and economies in 
power, floor space and 


upkeep. 


| a 


42x90 inch Troy 





Tumbler 


6600 


In the 42x90 inch Troy 
Premier Drying Tumbler, as much as 6600 cu. ft. of air are 
| passed through the clothes EVERY minute. 


Volumes of mild tempered air, driving moisture out of 
every pore and fibre, float the clothes dry. No baking, no 


What this means? Just this. 


scorching, no heat wrinkles. Premier dried garments are 
just as nice and sweet-smelling as if they were dried by 
balmy breezes in summer sunshine. 


Write for literature that quotes facts, figures. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


- New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


J. ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Berlin, Zurich. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 


Chicago 
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No more costly 





Car-Na-Var ‘gives mirror-like 
finish to linoleum floors 


of Indianapolis Public 
Library, Indiana 
polis, Ind 


Double 


floors with 


A-VA 


nn REG 


7 FLOOR TREATMENS 


$1 BOOK SENT FREE 


Every person interested in the effi- 

4, cient and economical maintenance 

of floors should have a copy oy 

“Floor Research”. Written by 

nationally-known floor consul- 
tant. Write to 













y Continental Chemical Corp. 
\ 231 Scott St., Watseka, Ill. 


ALUMINUM... the 


toilet partition de luxe... 









the life of your 


Corrosion 





This air-tight,non-evaporating,dust-proof 
inkwell saves 75% of your annual ink bill 


Corrosion will not affect the 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Ink- 
stand, the only all-hard-rubber 
inkwell on the market. Gone 
are the expensive ink bills and 
the high replacement costs 
chargeable to corrosion. 

No more mud! The Seng- 
busch inkwell always supplies 
clean, fresh ink to the pen. Ink 
savings alone pay the cost of 


Extremely simple to install. 
Instructions for reboring desks 
now in use, together with effi- 
cient reboring tool which 
janitor can use with ease, gladly 
supplied upon request. 
Superintendents, Principals, 
Teachers — write for detailed 
information about the com- 
plete Sengbusch line of desk 
necessities: Self-Closing Ink- 





these modern inkwells within 
two years. Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No- 
No breakage! Over-FloSponge 


Protects desks, Cups, Klera- 
books, clothes. Sengbusch desk. 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
321 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


stands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 




















All Aluminum Sany- 
metal Toilet & Shower 
installations in the 
new Elmer L. Meyers 
High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


























TRADE MARK US REG. 


LL the recognized advantages of Sanymetal Toilet and 
Shower Partitions in steel are incorporated in such high 

class All-Aluminum equipment as shown here. Where the 
economy represented by steel is subordinate to the appearance 
and wonderful durability of aluminum, nothing better than 
Sanymetal construction is obtainable. 

We shall be glad to furnish particulars of cost 

and length of life on aluminum construction. 
THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1722 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York: 536 E. 133rd Street Detroit: 4612 Woodward Avenue 
Pittsburgh: First National Bank Bldg. 








Qhilet and Office Putitions 
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room 


Preserved by 


RIXSON FRICTION 
HINGES Controlling 
Doors for Ventilation 
without Slamming. 
Built-In “Brake-Band” 
Yields Only to Hu- 
man Touch. Your Ar- 


chitect Will Explain. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 





New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles Winnipeg 


E> 
Wo CSoo000 
LY YIT 'N 
Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks 

Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


Atlanta NWew Orleans 























Casement Operators and Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 





Quiet! 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Fr eas | 


IN THIS MODERN ‘HIGH’... 








Lincoln High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Croft & Boerner, 

Architects 





, and public school 


authorities from coast to coast endorse these 
health-safe fountains because of their many 


° ‘ ) . 
exclusive features. Patented automatic 





stream control guarantees their sanitation un- 





der all conditions. Their beauty of design and 


PY - 
No. 605 / 
y 


Automatic Stream Contro 
H LSEY iy YLOR No. 605 w used in this buiding 
A A Practical automatic 
strean ector 
un h 


streame »ntrol. two 
“Drinking Fountains ne Se 


variety of types make Halsey Taylor foun- 
tains the ideal specification for school use... 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 





water always 
regardless of pres- 
rcontams 





THA E2PECIFRAC42T2C0N FOR SBARIFATISC &S 








“INTER-TWILL” 


Window Shades 


for 
SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill’’ 
shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is de- 
sired, specify Interstate “NO- 
LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and whtte. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 
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2ac SS - [ . 

Jest Time of the Year to Fence 
Fence NOW because prices are very favorable. 

Fence NOW and get your schoolyards ready for longer play hours. 
Fence NOW and keep the children off the streets. 

Stewart offers the best values in both Wrought Iron and Chain 


Link Wire Fences. 

Write for Stewart Book of Fence 
Designs. The Stewart Fence Spe- 
cialist in your vicinity will help BR 
you solve your fencing problems. 





THE STEWART IRON 


WORKS CO., Inc. 
716 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Get special Stewart literature on 


Chain Link Tennis Court Enclos- 
ON ures, Baseball Backstops and 
FENCES Chain Link Wire Fences for 


Athletic Fields and Recreation 
Centers. 


Siew 
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Cots 





-- anew note 






in music teaching 











Mihake your students familiar with great music by bringing world-famous orchestras and soloists 





right into class. The Western Electric Music Rey roduction System does this, and delivers music in 





rich tones to whatever rooms you want... Plays standard records. Amplifies to exactly the proper 





degree. Reproduction is of highest quality— in line with standards Bell Telephone makers insist upon. 





> GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. NS 3-31 
estern Electric |i: 
Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated book- 


let of the Music Reproduction System. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company MANE. -2--0--arenasnon noneecnneneseesoorsncuen 































CHICAGO 
A sharpener for 
standard size 
pencils only, 
stops cutting 
when the proper 
point is pro- 
duced. 








=). 
SSS 


ya 


A Model 
of fine quality at 
the lowest price. 








Modern School Standards require a 
Pencil Sharpener in each Classroom 


“A PSCO” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 











Generally preferred by Schools because they are 
safe for children’s use—because they assure cleanli- 
ness—because they are economical—because they 
are time savers—because they raise the efficiency 
level of students and aid in forming helpful habits. 
All ““Apsco” Models have hardened, high-test steel 


cutters deeply undercut and hollow 
ground to a razor edge. 










They Don’t Scrape—They Cut 





Select the ““APSCO”’ models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on Request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 








PETERSON LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE represents 


a complete line of the highest quality equipment 
obtainable. Write for catalog. 





L-5060. READING TABLE of improved 
construction assuring absolute rigidity— 
legs equipped with cast brass sockets. 











939 STUDENT'S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry and 
Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 

















tb asliyelse 


Outdoor Bubble Font 











Buy this way 
.2.4and SAVE 


Save time, trouble, 
money! Write one order 
for all needs. We assem- 
ble, ship, send one in- 
voice, handle all details. 
Submit your book lists 
for quotation. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Catalog and 
selected list 
on request 


The GEO. E. DUM Co. 


Dept. G, 36 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 






















Trouble- 
Proof 


Does not give trouble. 
Does not freeze. 
Foot-operated. 
Self-draining. 

Each drink fresh from the 


water main. 
Rustless brass pipe. 





Adopted by 718 Municipalities 
THE MURDOCK MFG. & 
SUPPLY CO. 

In Business Since 1853. Cincinnati, 0. 


Write for Book 
“A Remarkable Out- 
door Drinking Foun- 
tain.” 
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ainted walls and surfaces 
| need Semdac Liquid Gloss 



































HE oils and gums which enter into ser and as a polish, requires a minimum SEMDAC 
fie composition of paints and var- _of effort. In use it demands no excess FURNITURE 
nishes are affected by the air. Such  ‘ubbing. It spreads a gloss immedi- DRESSING 
surfaces are likely to crack, peel, grow ately, and it seals all cracks against Semdac Furniture Dress- 
dull. Semdac Liquid Gloss is the pre- _‘ further deterioration. ing is an ideal polish 
servative and cleaner ideally suited to Schools everywhere are enthusiastic for the finer furniture. It 
the school. Applied to painted and var- in their praise of Semdac Liquid Gloss. leaves a brilliant dur- 
nished areas it restores the original Its universal application brings econ- able lustre. Merely ap- 
luster, safeguards against weathering My and cuts down costs. While ordi- plying it removes the 
action and protects against the marks nary materials SCOUR the surface, dirt. Gentle rubbing 

Semdac PRESERVES it. with one or more clean, 


and smudges of the carel hild. 
3 easeaae atin dry cloths brings out 


Sold in containers for all requirements: 
the rich, high lustre. 


Semdac is economical in cost, and— _ barrels, half barrels, five gallon, gallon, 
best of all—its action, both as a clean- half gailon, quart and pint cans. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue _— Chicago, Ill. 


'906 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 


| am interested in receiving 
_ 1) Copy of Semdac Haale Gloss 
a) Prices of d 


west” boda GLOSS - > FURNITURE DRESSING 


ee Se ; Ro NS s wa ES. 














| Saves Space, Money and Work 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





This Roomy, Compact Unit 














Tuis practical desk will interest those educators who believe in compact, flexible, 
economical classroom seating. Because it combines desk and chair in one, this unit 
increases classroom capacity. It entails no expensive installation, is easily moved 
about for rearrangement of classes or for sweeping and cleaning. The top is pur- 
posely made of solid wood, instead of veneer, to prevent marring and chipping. 
Note how the standard which supports the desk shelf is curved out to permit more 
leg freedom and induce better posture. In every respect this Movable Chair Desk 
meets the most rigid requirements of modern classrooms. If desired, a roomy stor- 
age drawer, which fits under the seat, may be secured. Inkwells for the desk top 
are also available. Ask your nearest H-W Sales Office for detailed information on 

this and other modern school desks. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 




















































Not one improvement, but many improve- 
ments dictated the design of the new Crane 
drinking fountain; improvements which 
eliminate any chance of infection being 
spread through it ... which minimizes 
mechanical troubles ... and which render 
it proof against mischief. ‘These improve- 
ments manifest themselves in the follow- 
ing changes: 


1 Raised integral angle stream bub- 
bler and flow control: The location 
of the bubbler above the rim of the 
receptor prevents contamination of the 
water supply even when the outlet is 
clogged and the receptor overflows. 
There is no chance for the water supply 
to be contaminated in the valve as the 
flow control is water-tight. These two 
points combine with the twice-fired 
vitreous china of which the bowl is 
made to provide a unit which really 
protects health. 

2 Lip guard and hood: The lip guard 
is constructed to prevent the lips touch- 
ing the china spout. The spout is pro- 
tected by a hood which prevents saliva 
or foreign matter falling back into it. 

3 Non-squirting spout: The china 
spout is arranged with non-squirting 
feature so that fingers cannot be placed 
directly on supply spout. 

4 Automatic stream regulator: Uni- 
form height drinking stream is main- 
tained on all pressures to which plumb- 
ing fixtures are ordinarily subjected. 

5 No water wasted: There is no waste 
of water on any pressure. All water 
entering the regulator goes through to 
the bubbler. 

6 Operating range: A satisfying drink- 
ing stream can be obtained on pressures 
down to § pounds. This regulator has 
integral regulating screw and can be 
adjusted under pressure. 


Proof against 
INFECTION 
~~ TROUBLE 
~- MISCHIEF 








C9076-A Creta drinking fountain with “CRANE AUTO- 
MATIC STEAM REGULATOR” 


/ Easy repair: Entire operating parts 
can be removed without taking regulator 
out of line. 


These improvements in sanitation have 
caused this fountain to be accepted by the 
Chicago Department of Health and the 
American Public Health Association. The 
improvements in mechanical design have 
caused it to strike a new low level for in- 
stallation and operation costs. You can 
see this fountain at the Crane Exhibit 
Rooms, or learn full details concerning it 
by writing Crane Co, 


1CRANE* 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 



































Another Demonstration of 
Holophane Superiority 
in College Lighting 



















Night-light 
photographs of 
laboratories in 

Temple University, 



























oe Philadelphia 
HE illustrations above are not This is a striking example of the re- 
retouched; they are photographed sults which can be obtained through 
without flashlight, by artificial lighting “Planned Lighting with Holophane 


Specifics.” 

The Holophane Company makes a 
complete. line of Specific Lighting 
Units, each of which is a specific an- 
swer to some particular lighting prob- 


only. Notice the even illumination 
and the absence of deep shadows. It 
is evident that the visibility in these 
rooms is exceptionally good. 


The cost of the installation and lem. Our engineers will be glad to 
particularly the maintenance and oper- confer with you—personally or by cor- 
ating costs, are low. Holophane Re- respondence—as to how ‘Holophane 
flector-Refractors are used throughout Specifics can effect better lighting in 
both interiors. any school or college. 





HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Works: Newark, Ohio 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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